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Not a Dead Issue 


Editorial Foreword 


‘oo REORGANIZATION BILL of 1938 was 
defeated by Congress on April 8. It is unlikely, 
however, to remain a dead issue. The President 
in his “fireside chat” of June 24 indicated that 
he will fight for reorganization through the 
coming primaries and election. 

The reorganization bill was the measure to 
abrogate the spoils system and to introduce 
economy and order into the executive branches 
of federal government. It embodied measures 
for which Republican presidents — Taft, Har- 
ding, Coolidge, Hoover — had striven in vain. 
It was the bill that a wise, cautious, and critical 
Washington journalist, David Lawrence, had 
once called “‘a breath of fresh air in a musty 
room.” It answered the pleas of Republicans 
and businessmen for governmental economy. 
Yet it was these very elements that united with 
disaffected Democrats to bring about its de- 
feat. 

Politics again triumphed over statesman- 
ship, prejudice over common sense. The bill 
went down before a demagogic outcry against 
“dictatorship.” The vital opposition, however, 
was the desire to administer a rebuke to the 
President in defeating one of the most con- 
structive measures of his administration and 
one essentially nonpartisan. 

The press and other less disinterested organs 


of propaganda joined nervous bureaucrats and 
the dyspeptic in their unreasoning hysteria 
against dictatorship. Our flamboyant Elijah 
who soars on the radio waves, Father Cough- 
lan, cried out for telegrams to “stop the re- 
organization bill as Washington stopped King 
George.” And telegrams of protest rained on 
Congress by the hundred thousand. 


*To SPITE THE CONDUCTOR’ 


& axvonicatty enough, when the bill was 
defeated, the very businessmen who had been 
clamoring for efficiency and retrenchment 
threw up their hats in jubilation. Stocks also 
bounded up on the exchanges — and then sank 
back again. When the smoke subsided, it was 
found that much of the objection was too 
synthetic to be very convincing. Batches of 
telegrams proved to be identical in wording. 
Thousands of the protests were from fictitious 
persons. Members of Congress who politely 
wrote letters of acknowledgment to the senders 
received their letters back with the notation 
No such address. As one of the authors of the 
bill declared, many were “willing to wreck the 
train to spite the conductor.” 

The fear of dictatorship was not the real fear 
that fought this attempt to improve the effi- 
ciency of democracy. Besides the emotional 
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desire to rebuke the President, there were two 
very real fears: the fear of congressmen that 
they would substantially lose the perquisite of 
patronage and the fear of the bureaucrats 
glued to every phone that they would lose their 
jobs. 

What were the chief provisions of the re- 
organization bill? 

First, and least important, was the provision 
for six assistants to the President to help him 
understand the technical complications of a 
vast machinery of executive operation too 
devious for any one human brain to follow. 

Second, the President was empowered to 
gather up 100 of the 135 independent com- 
missions and agencies that are neither judicial 
nor legislative and place them where they be- 
long, under responsible cabinet officers. The 
plague of new commissions is an American 
disease. Our commissions are part and parcel 
of the contagion of passing the buck, of letting 
someone else tackle a difficult and unpopular 
job. Whenever a department of the government 
is baffled by a particular problem or is afraid 
of a new job, the temptation to create another 
commission proves irresistible. 

Third, there were to be created a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and a National Re- 
sources Planning Board. As far as the present 
writer is concerned, the progress of civilization 
in America requires four new departments: 
Public Health, Education, Fine Arts, Public 
Works. On the other hand, army, navy, and 
air forces should be merged under one Secre- 
tary of National Defense. 

Fourth, it was proposed to establish some- 
thing we do not now have, namely, a totally 
independent audit of all government financial 
transactions and books by an auditor who has 
no part in making the expenditures or keeping 
the books. This new auditor general was to be 
selected by the Congress so that there might be 
a far stronger accountability of the executive 
to the legislative branch. This involved the 
division of the work of the present comptroller 
general, and was heralded as the end of con- 
trol and another step toward dictatorship, 
though the real upshot is precisely the opposite, 
as 70 years of English history show. It was 
argued that the new system would lock the 
barn door after the horse was stolen, though 
the evidence indicated that the audit is now 
97 per cent after the event and often 3 years 


late, and that in 15 years there had never been 
an audit report published. 

Last and most important was the reform of 
the spoils system toward a complete civil 
service. That service was to be made more ef- 
ficient by the appointment of a single adminis- 
trator in place of a commission and the 
placement of all the 800,000 employees of the 
executive government, except the few — per- 
haps 300 — responsible for political policy, on 
the civil list. At present 37 per cent of the 
800,000 are the beneficiaries of patronage and 
exempt from examination as to merit. 

The reorganization bill was based on the 
exhaustive report of a nonpartisan commission 
of experts, Drs. Brownlow, Merriam, and Gul- 
ick. These gentlemen have probably voted the 
Republican ticket more often than the Dem- 
ocratic. At any rate there are in the nation no 
three men more competent in the technique 
of efficient administration and more free from 
partisan sentiment. 


‘AYES’ TO BE HEARD FROM 


Tse ‘woes’ were heard from when the 
last reorganization bill was defeated. The ayes 
are now waking up throughout the country 
and, it may be hoped, will record their protest 
in the November elections. The same reor- 
ganization bill or a better bill should be one of 
the first considerations of the next session of 
Congress. 

Eventually universal education in America 
will produce an intelligent public conscience 
which will enable our country, just as Sweden, 
even in time of peace, to legislate certain pro- 
grams that are essentially nonpartisan without 
using them as footballs of political expediency. 
This happened in New York State when 
Charles Evans Hughes assisted Alfred E. 
Smith in reorganizing the cumbersome govern- 
ment of that State. It happened again in 
Maine when the Democrats came to the aid of 
Tudor Gardiner. 

Common sense may be crushed to earth by 
prejudice, but it will rise again. The time will 
come when the American people will be as 
efficient in government as they have been in 
private business — and without yielding an 
inch to communism or dictatorship. 
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T.: LEAST IMPRESSIONABLE traveler 
senses in Pittsburgh a quality at once dra- 
matic and depressing. No American city has a 
more pungent personality. Her smoke-plumed 
mills stretching interminably down the valleys 
of the Allegheny and the Monongahela, her 
dreary frame houses staggering up the steep 
hillsides, her massive “Pittsburgh Roman- 
esque” mansions of the last century, her Gold- 
en Triangle of skyscrapers bearing names 
heavy with money — Frick, Koppers, Car- 
negie, Mellon — these are the expressions of a 
big-business culture at its crudest and most 
powerful. (There is little enough of culture in 
any other sense. Eleanora Duse died here; 
Gertrude Stein was born here —and that’s 
about all.) 

In Pittsburgh the battle lines have always 
been drawn sharply between the haves and the 
have nots. This is bloody ground, the scene of 
many crucial engagements between capital and 
labor — the railroad riots of 1877, which de- 
stroyed some $5,000,000 worth of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad property; the Homestead 
strike, when Frick and the Pinkertons smashed 
the steel union; the bloody McKees Rocks 
strike of 1909, when the wobblies announced 
they would kill one State policeman for every 
striker killed (and made good their promise); 
the great steel strike of 1919. In Pittsburgh the 
class war is fought in its nakedest form. Even if 
one only stops off between trains, one senses this. 

The most immediate impression, of course, 
is smoke. The air is always filled with tiny 
black soot particles which settle on one’s hat, 
one’s face, one’s collar and neck. Near the steel 
mills, glittering specks of graphite dust one 
over like a newly decorated Christmas tree. 
There is probably no truth in the report that 
the women of Pittsburgh wear black under- 
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clothes. But it is true that in most private 
offices a washbowl is installed behind a screen 
and that several times a week the city is ob- 
literated by an invasion of smog (smoke plus 
fog) which would do credit to London. 

Like most other civic problems in Pitts- 
burgh, the smoke nuisance is (1) ancient, (2) 
solvable, (3) unsolved. In 1804 a local editor 
named Zadok Cramer apologized for the city’s 
murky atmosphere, explaining it was due to the 
burning of so much coal. In the ’fifties, a group 
of Pittsburgh doctors advanced a theory that 
the smoke was “anti-miasmatic” and hence 
beneficial to persons with weak lungs. 

A more realistic view was taken by the city’s 
Chief Smoke Inspector in his 1910 report: 


There is nothing else known to man that can pro- 
duce so much filth, dirt, demoralization and disease 
in a given time as the smoke from bituminous coal. 
The continual envelope of smoke in which the wives 
and children of our mill and factory employees are 
compelled to live not only dwarfs the children but it 
destroys foliage and vegetation. . . . The time has 
now arrived when a determined campaign must be 
inaugurated against the smoke produced by our 
metallurgical furnaces. 


(It seems the city had elaborate antismoke 
ordinances, but by some strange anomaly they 
didn’t apply to iron and steel plants.) 

But nothing came of the Inspector’s indig- 
nation. Measurements taken during the ’twen- 
ties revealed that Pittsburgh was being deluged 
with a soot fall of incredible proportions — 
from 600 to 2,000 tons of soot per square mile 
per year. The Mellon Institute has been mak- 
ing a study of air pollution. But, if the air has 
been clearer of late years, it is owing to lack of 
orders and not to the Institute’s researches. 
For smoke in Pittsburgh is an economic rather 
than a scientific problem. Smoke-eliminating 
devices exist, but the owners of the city’s 
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thousands of mill stacks have seen no profit in 
installing them. 

And, after all, why not smoke? The mill 
superintendent and the housewife have very 
different ideas about smoke, and in Pittsburgh 
the housewife’s ideas are not important. For 
Pittsburgh, properly speaking, isn’t a city at 
all, if one defines a city as a place designed 
primarily for human habitation. Pittsburgh is 
a vast industrial organism, planned to produce 
goods efficiently, and the men who rule it — 
as firmly as their foremen rule their mills — 
have never had any other conception of the 
place. And so for generations Pittsburgh has 
been America’s finest example of what a city 
shouldn’t be. For generations her citizens have 
endured foul air; wretched city planning; sub- 
standard housing; the denial of civil liberties; 
periodic floods; and corrupt, inefficient govern- 
ment — have endured these and, for the most 
part, still endure them. 


PITTSBURGH’S TWO NATIONS 


Thnery years ago the Russell Sage 
Foundation financed The Pittsburgh Survey, 
whose six volumes are still the classic work in 
the American field, comparable to Charles 
Booth’s celebrated study of nineteenth-century 
London. The Russell Sage Survey found in 
Pittsburgh the social defects of capitalism 
raised to their highest degree. It made Pitts- 
burgh a national symbol. 

In 1935 a staff of social workers headed by 
Dr. Philip Klein of the New York School of 
Social Work made another survey of Pitts- 
burgh, published early this year by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. The Klein study is 
much narrower in scope than the Russell Sage 
Survey, but it provides a basis for bringing the 
record up to date. It created something of a 
sensation, almost a scandal, in Pittsburgh. 
For, although it was sponsored and financed 
by the local oligarchy, its portrait of Pitts- 
burgh is anything but flattering to those 
sponsors. 

The general impression it gives is that the 
Pittsburgh of today is split into the two na- 
tions of rich and poor which Disraeli saw facing 
each other across an impassable gulf in nine- 
teenth-century England. There is what may be 
called the Business Community: the bankers 
and industrialists and big property owners 
whose hegemony is immemorial. And there is 


the great mass of those outside the charmed 
circle of power: mill and factory workers, small 
shopkeepers, clerks, householders. 

The Business Community controls the organs 
of civic life — the newspapers, the courts, the 
university, the politicians, the social agencies. 
The great mass of the population is inarticu- 
late, excluded from any real-participation in the 
affairs of the community. The two nations are 
demarcated even in desolate little coal towns, 
where the bosses live in the Hollywood section, 
the Hunkies in Shantytown. In Allegheny 
County — which roughly coincides with the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area — there are huge 
areas like Homestead and McKeesport which 
are almost entirely proletarian, and there are 
smaller districts — called Greentree, Avalon, 
Roslyn Farms, and other names dear to the 
realtor — sacred to the business community. 
Some of these upper-class oases are remarkable 
indeed. In Forest Hills, six out of every ten 
residents are college graduates. In Sewickley 
Heights, the only members of the lower orders 
permitted to live within its confines are serv- 
ants who are housed on the estates of their 
employers. Such communities are as homo- 
geneous as to race (Anglo-Saxon), politics 
(Republican), and awareness of common eco- 
nomic interests as the workers’ districts are 
ruinously disintegrated by differences in race, 
background, and education. True to the Pitts- 
burgh tradition of devil-take-the-hindmost 
capitalism, the wealthy suburbs give no aid to 
the dingy slum areas that often back right up 
against their boundary lines. 

The economic frontier between the two na- 
tions coincides with a racial frontier. 

“Few of the foreigners have moved up 
here,” an Anglo-Saxon told one of Dr. Klein’s 
staff. “Our real-estate agents try to keep them 
where they belong — down in the hollow.” 

Another put it: “In our community there 
are only two groups, Americans and Hunkies; 
and there is no connection between them.” 

The general idea is that the Hunkies were 
brought to Pittsburgh by the Almighty (with 
some help from certain steel companies) to do 
the dirty work, to accept low wages, and to 
keep their mouths shut. 

At the very bottom of the heap are the ne- 
groes. Their living conditions are much the 
worst: several instances were found of g negro 
families sharing the same toilet. They get hired 
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last and fired first: a survey made in 1934 
showed that 48 per cent of the city’s negroes 
were unemployed, as against 31 per cent of the 
whites. When one considers that 3 out of every 
5 Pittsburghers in 1930 were either negroes 
(6 per cent of the population of Allegheny 
County) or foreign-born (17 per cent) or native- 
born of foreign parents (35 per cent), one un- 
derstands the most ominous sentence in the 
Klein report: “The practical mind hesitates 
to take democracy too seriously as a basis of 
social planning in Allegheny County.” 

The Hunkies are in- 
tensely aware of the posi- 
tion they occupy in the 
scheme of things. “‘ You’d 
better ask an American 
about that. I don’t have 
anything to say, because 
I’m just a Polack.” “My 
child suffers in school be- 
cause they make fun of 
his name.” “Americans 
can’t recognize the dif- 
ferences in foreign people. 
They treat us all as if we 
were scum.” 

The fuel is laid; the 
tinder is dry, waiting 
only for a spark. The 
IgIg steel strike was the 
last major revolt. The 
Business Community won 
that battle and has con- 
tinued to run Pittsburgh 
according to its own ideas. 
But, if the Klein report 
is to be trusted, the an- 
tagonisms are as sharp as ever, the dominant 
minority as intransigent in its rule. 


Woodcuts by Howard Cook 


THE AMERICAN CITY AT ITS WORST 


Waar nas tHe dictatorship of big busi- 
ness made out of Pittsburgh? 

Certain gains have been made since 1908. 
They may be summarized: 

Typhoid. From 1872 to 1907 typhoid fever 
was endemic in Pittsburgh, entirely because 
the water supply was polluted. Toward the end 
of the period, Pittsburgh year after year 
showed the highest typhoid death rate of any 
American city. At last, in 1908, a Democratic 
reform administration was able to push through 


to completion a modern water-filtration plant. 
Typhoid deaths at once fell off to a normal 
level — that is, almost to zero. 

Working hours. In 1908 the majority of 
Pittsburgh’s steelworkers were on the twelve- 
hour day and the seven-day week. It took 
twenty years of liberal protest, the greatest 
strike in American labor history, and the per- 
sonal intervention of the President of the United 
States to persuade the steel industry to shorten 
its hours. The concession was made in 1924. 

Industrial accidents. Thirty years ago Pitts- 
burgh had the highest 
death rate from indus- 
trial accidents of any in- 
dustrial center in the 
United States. An entire 
volume of the Survey was 
devoted to work acci- 
dents, which were appall- 
ingly frequent, and acci- 
dent compensation, which 
was almost nonexistent. 
Pennsylvania now has a 
reasonably adequate com- 
pensation law, which has 
stimulated advances in 
safety work. 

Schools, parks, bridges. 
The Klein study picks 
out the school system as 
Pittsburgh’s best civic 
feature. Because of the 
hilly terrain, intersected 
by rivers, intracity com- 
munication has always 
been a problem. Most of 
the bridges in 1908 were 
privately owned toll bridges. Today the city 
has an excellent system of public bridges, 
tunnels, and viaducts. The park system has 
been greatly extended, though the city still is 
short of small neighborhood parks. 

The Business Community, then, has made 
concessions? It is an enlightened ruling class? 

Hardly. Reforms which have threatened its 
economic interests, like the twelve-hour day, 
have been extorted only after a long struggle. 
It has granted of its own free will only “safe” 
and minor concessions, which it has yielded all 
the more freely because of its determination to 
make no major concessions. 

The Business Community, for example, has 


os 
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given a free hand to Frederick Biggers, the 
architect who is mainly responsible for the 
magnificent system of bridges and tunnels. He 
is the moving force behind the City Planning 
Commission, which has analyzed every con- 
ceivable aspect of Allegheny County, from the 
incidence of malaria to the direction of air 
currents. These data have been organized into 
a remarkable series of maps, perhaps unique 
among American cities, which lay the techni- 
cal foundation for a metropolis which would be 
the city planner’s dream. 

But this vision can’t be realized because it 
depends on large-scale public housing, which 
would interfere with private property interests, 
and because it would require a reorganization 
of the present crazy patchwork of county 
government, which would discommode the 
politicians and their big-business allies. Social 
planners like Biggers must content them- 
selves with noncontroversial labors like parks 
and boulevards. 

In fields where there is a conflict between the 
interests of the business community and the inter- 
ests of the community as a whole, there bas been 
little or no progress since 1908. 


FLOODS 


BP oirrssurcu was drowned out in the 
great spring floods of 1936. Her mills stood 
knee-deep in water; her utilities were shut 
down; her business district was paralyzed; 
17,000 families had to evacuate their homes; 
and the damage was estimated at over $20,- 
000,000. It was the climax to a long history of 
flood damage. 

When, in 1907 and 1908, floods caused a 
direct property loss of $6,000,000, the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce was moved to set 
up a Flood Control Commission, headed by 
H. J. Heinz and backed by the Mellons, the 
Steel Corporation, etc. The Commission spent 
$125,000 on a thorough survey, which con- 
cluded that for $20,000,000 the city could be 
floodproofed; that, if this were done, real- 
estate values would appreciate $50,000,000; 
and that, if it were not done, floods would do 
$40,000,000 worth of damage in the next 
twenty years (an estimate that turned out to be 
conservative). 

Twenty million spent — $90,000,000 saved. 
And yet nothing was done. 

The cause of this strange paralysis of the 


of 


profit motive may be found in a single sentence 
of the Commission’s report. The engineers de- 
cided that the best flood protection would be to 
build storage reservoirs on the headwaters of 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela. But they 
incautiously added: “The water power that 
would be developed could be utilized to pro- 
duce electrical energy.” 

The Mellons have large utility interests in 
western Pennsylvania. The Mellons control 
the huge Pittsburgh Coal Co.— and water 
power is the deadly competitor of coal. The 
Mellons were not much interested in publicly 
owned reservoirs which could be utilized to 
produce electrical energy. 

And so the Commission’s excellent report — 
the first thorough study of the subject ever 
made — was pigeonholed. 

A subsidiary reason for Pittsburgh’s apathy 
about flood control has been that the districts 
usually flooded have been low-rent areas, in- 
habited by no one of consequence. But the 1936 
flood, by far the worst in Pittsburgh’s history, 
overlapped the usual class lines. Its waters 
invaded the Golden Triangle, pouring into the 
second-story windows of the city’s finest hotels 
and office buildings. Water oozed into safe- 
deposit vaults, so that banks had to install 
ironing machines to squeeze the water out of 
soggy securities. Nineteen thirty-six made the 
business community flood-conscious. The Tri- 
State Authority, which is currently studying 
flood control for Pittsburgh, may be able to 
push through the program which should have 
been completed 30 years ago. 


HOUSING 


M, BELIEF is that if a thorough investigation 
of housing and living conditions were made in and 
around Pittsburgh, the disclosures would put in the 
shade anything that can be found in New York, 
London, Paris, Liverpool, or any other great city 
famous for its slums. 


Thus wrote the English sociologist, Arthur 
Shadwell, in 1906. 

The staff of the Pittsburgh Survey made such 
an investigation several years later. It found 
6,000 privy vaults in use in the first 20 wards 
alone. It found that, out of 22 courtyards 
in Homestead inhabited by foreigners, only 3 
had inside running water; that 110 people 
used a single yard pump. It found that in 
some river wards the privies were never cleaned 
out, this function being left to the annual 
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floods — a curious example of one social evil 
canceling out another. It found that in certain 
working-class districts a man’s chances of dying 
of pneumonia were 4 times greater, of typhoid 
fever § times greater, than in upper-class 
residential districts. 

How much progress has been made? 

The Klein study reports that 33,000 citizens 
of Allegheny County live in houses that are 
unfit for habitation; that another 160,000 live 
in houses needing structural repairs; that 1 out 
of every 4 houses has neither bathtub nor 
shower and 1 out of every 6 lacks an indoor 
toilet. The Hill district, a notorious slum area, 
supplied 1 out of every 3 cases of tuberculosis 
reported to the city health department in 1933. 

No one denies that Pittsburgh needs low- 
rent housing projects more than she needs any- 
thing else today. Various halfhearted efforts 
have been made to get such housing built on a 
private-enterprise basis, but they have got 
nowhere, nor is there any reason to suppose 
they will ever get anywhere. Such projects 
simply can’t be made to yield a profit if the 
rents are low enough for the average worker to 
live in them.* But publicly financed housing, 
of course, is an assault on private property 
rights. The Business Community has so far 
been able to block the use of public funds in any 
such sinister ventures. 


GOVERNMENT 


Soctatty anp economically, Allegheny 
County is a single organism, with its control- 
ling nerve center in the Golden Triangle and its 
ganglia reaching up the river valleys to dozens 
of densely populated industrial areas — up the 
Allegheny to Millvale, Etna, Tarentum, and 
Brackenridge; up the Monongahela to Home- 
stead, Braddock, Duquesne, McKeesport, and 
Clairton; down the Ohio to McKees Rocks and 
Coraopolis. 

Politically, however, the nerve center con- 
trols nothing beyond itself. As neatly as any 
surgeon’s scalpel, the Pittsburgh city line 
excises the great industrial suburbs from the 
body politic. Today 51 per cent of the County 
population live outside the city limits, a larger 


* Autuor’s Note: Af this point someone is sure to mention 
Chatham Village, a model community built a few years ago with 
funds supplied by the Bubl Foundation. The Village is an excellent 
bousing job, which returns a good profit to the Foundation. But it 
contains fewer than 100 bouses, and its rents are considerably above 
the working-class level. 


percentage than can be found so situated in 
any other urban area in the entire country. 

This is more than a technicality of the cen- 
sus. Most of this 51 per cent live in industrial 
districts like Homestead and McKeesport. 
Cut off from the city, this urban population 
has all the disadvantages of city life — dirt, 
overcrowding, high rents —and all the dis- 
advantages of rural horse-and-buggy govern- 
ment. (In Allegheny County, justice is still 
largely dispensed by such feudal hangovers as 
aldermen and justices of the peace — 243 of 
them, to be exact!) Also, Allegheny County is 
a political crazy quilt of 126 separate, autono- 
mous governmental units, more than there are 
in any other county in the United States. (A 
close second is Cook County, Illinois, also 
notorious for corrupt and inefficient govern- 
ment.) Besides the municipality of Pittsburgh, 
the County includes 3 cities, 69 boroughs, 24 
townships of the first class, and 29 townships 
of the second class. 

Effective social planning is impossible with 
such political bedlam. The various local units 
are unable to cope with urban problems partly 
because they are archaic in themselves and 
partly because they can’t co-ordinate their 
activities. In every civic matter, whether it be 
schools or parks or public health, the city is 
better served than the rest of the County. “To 
any favorable statement about the city,” says 
Dr. Klein, “one must always add a — ‘but the 
County.” 

Next to housing, Pittsburgh needs County 
unification most. The problem is one of almost 
as ancient standing. Public-spirited citizens 
have been trying to make Allegheny County 
into a coherent political organism since before 
the War. 

In 1923, at the very moment of victory, the 
mayor was somehow persuaded to appoint a 
committee to study the whole problem. The 
committee is still pursuing its studies. 

In 1928 the State legislature passed a con- 
solidation act, but someone slipped in a joker, 
so that, although the County voted favorably 
on the act, it never went into effect. 

In 1935 a county charter bill once more went 
up to the legislature, which killed it. 

The Business Community seems to have no 
clear-cut stand on this issue. The obstruction- 
ists here have been the myriads of petty 
politicians whose jobs and machines are threat- 
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ened with extinction. But who, after all, has 
always stood behind the politicians, from the 
days when the Pennsylvania Railroad worked 
with the Magee-Flinn machine to the more re- 
cent exploits of the Mellons and their allies, 
the Vares? It is no accident that the only re- 
form administrations in the recent history of 
the city — Guthrie in 1906 and McNair in 
1934 — have been Democratic, while the local 
Republican Party has a long record of mis- 
government. 


RELIGION 


Thovcu Prrrssurcu be material,” the 

late John Morley once told 
the applauding citizens of 
this remarkable city, “it 
is ready for spiritual impres- 
sions of the highest order.” 

Not only ready for them, 
Lord Morley might have 
added, had he been less dip- 
lomatic, but as dependent 
on them for sustenance of a 
sort as it is on the iron ore 
it brings in for its steel mills. 
The deeper the chasm be- 
tween the haves and the 
have nots, the more essential 
that it be bridged with a rain- 
bow of religious idealism. 
In its spiritual moods, the 
Business Community be- 
comes positively Shelleyan. No- 
where is the average citizen 
more neglected as an inhabitant of this world 
and nowhere is there a more anxious concern 
for the welfare of his soul. 

The Russell Sage Survey found that Pitts- 
burgh had $17,000,000 worth of church prop- 
erty but that only 6 of its hundreds of churches 
had any facilities for social work among the 
poor. It also found that in no other American 
city were laws against the desecration of the 
Sabbath more strictly enforced — just as in no 
other city were there so many industrial plants 
working on Sunday. The churches of Pitts- 
burgh, the Survey concluded, were “sincere but 
other-worldly.” They are so still. A survey of 
“blue” laws made in 1937 gave Pittsburgh first 
place among the nation’s cities. There are now 
1,400 churches in Allegheny County, or 1 for 
every 1,000 inhabitants. 
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The Mellons have led the crusade against 
materialism. The late R. B. Mellon, brother of 
the late Andrew, responded to the challenge 
of the depression in 1931 by announcing a gift 
of $4,000,000 to build the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church, which he hoped “would do 
its part to reassure those who fear that the 
country is doomed to become engulfed in 
materialism.” This was just double the total 
sum which the business community had per- 
mitted to be spent on unemployment relief that 
year. Another Mellon —W. L.— was vice 
chairman of the relief committee which thus 
saved the unemployed from becoming engulfed 

in materialism. The East 
Liberty church was dedi- 
cated, with freely flowing 
sentiment, on Mothers’ Day, 
1935, to the memory of the 
mothers of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Mellon. (This is the 
Mellon who is famous for 
having explained to a Senate 
Committee the function of 
machine guns in coal mining: 
“You could not run without 
them.”) The church stands 
on a site where § generations 
of Mellons have worshiped, 
and is said to be “the most 
complete in the United 
States.” It contains, among 
other things, 4 bowling alleys, 
a life-size bas relief of the 
Last Supper, a pipe organ 
with 6,944 pipes, 40 Sunday School classrooms, 
a day nursery, a 300-foot spire, and “a special 
Sunday School room for Chinese.” The struc- 
ture is known to the irreverent as the Mellon 
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Tue Mettons are also closely identified 
with that remarkable expression of Pittsburgh 
idealism, the University of Pittsburgh. 

The University is housed in a 40-story Gothic 
skyscraper which is officially called the Cathe- 
dral of Learning (and actually referred to as 
such by Pittsburghers). When Frank Lloyd 
Wright saw it, he said, ‘“‘That’s the most stu- 
pendous keep-off-the-grass sign I’ve ever seen.” 
Or, as the dean of the University put it, with 
more enthusiasm than grammar, “It is one of 















America’s most unique buildings.” It is impos- 
sible to do justice to the Cathedral in a brief 
space. It combines the most advanced practice 
in skyscraper construction with an elaborately 
faked medieval shell. Shaking up in a dizzy 
architectural cocktail Norman trefoils, Otis 
elevators, Crane plumbing, and stained-glass 
windows, it is the perfect expression of that 
veneer of spirituality with which Pittsburgh 
conceals its excessively materialistic underpin- 
ning. To quote the Dean again, “It is not a 
display of wealth, although when completed its 
value will be more than ten millions.” 

The business community has two unfailing 
mouthpieces in Pittsburgh. One is the Hearst 
press and the other is John G. Bowman, Chan- 
cellor of the University. 

Some college presidents resent pressure from 
wealthy trustees, but Chancellor Bowman is 
only too happy to oblige. (“At Pittsburgh,” 
observed a member of the faculty, “the plumb- 
ing is all open.”) The Chancellor gets $31,500 
a year, which makes him the highest-paid col- 
lege president in the country. He is worth it. 
His governmental technique is an academic 
parody of the way his masters handle strikers, 
down to the use, according to rumor, of Steel 
Corporation spies to shadow faculty members. 

He broke up the Liberal Club in 1929, expel- 
ling two of its leaders as troublemakers. When 
three students organized a meeting in 1931 to 
protest the selection of General Mac Arthur as 
commencement-day speaker, Bowman had the 
police arrest them in classroom. 

Between 1930 and 1935, Chancellor Bowman 
fired 25 faculty members, and §9 more left, 
more or less voluntarily. One was fired because 
he denounced conditions among the coal min- 
ers, another because he testified before a Senate 
Committee as to the corrupt activities of the 
Mellon-Vare political machine. 

The cause célebre was the firing, in 1934, of 
Professor Ralph E. Turner, the distinguished 
historian. The Chancellor charged that Dr. 
Turner had been sneering and flippant about 
religion: 

His failure is not at all concerned with the New 


Deal. It is concerned with an attitude towards faith 
and towards spiritual growth. 


But there is a more materialistic interpreta- 
tion. The depression had frozen fast the un- 
completed Cathedral of Learning. The Chancel- 
lor’s scheme was Machiavellian: he calculated 
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that the expulsion of Turner would arouse 
nationwide liberal protests, which would re- 
assure the Business Community, which would 
then come through with the funds necessary to 
complete the Cathedral. 

The stratagem worked well: the liberals pro- 
tested, the business community was moved to 
loosen its purse strings, and the Cathedral was 
completed. 

But the protest went further than Bowman 
had expected. The American Association of 
University Professors in 1935 voted to black- 
list the University. It was the first time an in- 
stitution of this size and standing has been so 
disciplined. Blacklisting means that no mem- 
ber of the Association may in future accept a 
position at the University. 

The Chancellor’s comment: “What of it?” 


Is PITTSBURGH SLIPPING? 


Tue Busiess Community has thus 
developed a fatally easy evasion of its responsi- 
bilities as the ruling class of Pittsburgh. When 
it is confronted with unpleasant problems like 
housing — unpleasant because they cannot be 
solved without economic concessions — it talks 
of ideals, spiritual values, and similar un- 
worldly matters, without, of course, relaxing 
for an instant its grasp on the good things of 
this world. 

The Cathedral of Learning dedicates a lux- 
urious room to each of Pittsburgh’s foreign 
nationalities — and in the mining towns of the 
County, where these nationalities live and 
work, the garbage is collected once a month. 

The Mellons spend $4,000,000 on a super- 
church — and nine negro families use the same 
toilet. 

Chancellor Bowman talks of his vision that 
someday “‘out of the smoky hills of Pittsburgh, 
University-inspired, an Athens of a grander 
sort, based on the machine civilization, might 
rise” — and meanwhile turns liberal-minded 
students over to the police. 

The formula is simple and, no doubt, sooth- 
ing to the conscience of the Business Commu- 
nity. But it is not particularly soothing to the 
families who have to share the same toilet. 
After a certain amount of economic privation, 
people get a little sick of hearing about spiritual 
values. 

That point was reached in Pittsburgh about 
1932. And the old order there seems to be 
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breaking down under the impact of unparal- 
leled depression. In 1932, western Pennsylvania 
went for Roosevelt. In 1934, Pittsburgh elected 
a Democratic mayor and council for the first 
time in 30 years. And, in 1936, for the first 
time since 1856, when the newborn Republican 
Party held its first national convention in 
Pittsburgh, the Democratic registration topped 
the Republican. 

For the first time in the city’s history the 
Business Community is unsure of itself. Its 
philosophy no longer seems adequate to the 
difficulties that are facing the city. Thirty 
years ago, Pittsburgh was brutal and lusty. 
Today she is somewhat more refined but also a 
good deal feebler. In spite of such shots in the 
arm as the $75,000,000 which the Steel Cor- 
poration is currently spending on plants in 
Pittsburgh, the city has for some time been 
slipping as an industrial center. The Russell 
Sage survey found overwork the great social 
problem. The Klein study has more to say 
about underwork. 

“Poverty is the chief social problem of life 
in Pittsburgh,” states the Klein study. 

Even in good times, that is true. In 1929, 
when business was seventeen per cent above 
normal, over half the city’s industrial workers 
made less than $1,500 a year, which was $500 
short of the Brookings Institution’s minimum- 
necessities budget for that year. 

The depression came, and with it unemploy- 
ment. Up to the fall of 1930, the charitable 
agencies went through the motions of coping 
with it, but then they were forced to turn to 
the city for funds. 

This governmental invasion of a field hith- 
erto sacred to private enterprise stimulated the 
business community to form, in January of 
1931, the Allegheny County Emergency Asso- 
ciation. This, in its own words, represented ‘‘an 
organized effort on the part of Pittsburgh’s 
business leaders to deal with unemployment.” 
On its Active Committee were W. L. Mellon, 
President Hughes of Carnegie Steel, President 
Robertson of Westinghouse Electric, and other 
magnificoes. Throughout 1931, the Association 
was able to keep relief on a strictly private 
basis, spending just $2,000,000 in giving work 
to a few thousand unemployed. The rest lived 
off relatives or spent their savings or didn’t 
eat. By 1932 things were so bad that the Asso- 
ciation reluctantly drew on city and county 


funds, but it was able to keep expenditures for 
the year down to $6,000,000. 

It is not pleasant to think of what the unem- 
ployed must have suffered during the 2 years 
they were aided by the Business Community. 
Allegheny County reported 112,000 unem- 
ployed in January, 1931; 226,000 in August, 
1932. In 1931 and 1932 the Association gave 
relief to a total of 45,000 families. Even assum- 
ing that all 45,000 were on the relief rolls in 
August, 1932 — which was not the case, since 
this is a cumulative total for the entire period 
— the ratio of families receiving relief to the 
total number of unemployed was 1 to 5. The 
Association’s report mentions with appreciation 
“the patience of the unemployed.” 

Most social workers consider the relief 
standards of the New Deal too low, but what 
can one say of the standard set by the Associa- 
tion? In March, 1933, the city spent $1,000,000 
on 64,000 relief cases, an average of $16.77 per 
month per family. This sum was supposed to 
cover food, fuel, and shoes. In July, 1937, the 
51,000 relief cases in Pittsburgh shared $2,- 
500,000 between them; families on home relief 
got $31 a month. It is easy to understand why 
Pittsburgh has gone Democratic. 

The great unknown factor in the Pittsburgh 
of 1938 is organized labor, which is advancing 
toward power as the Business Community 
proves increasingly incapable of ruling. Pitts- 
burgh was the impregnable fortress of the em- 
ployers in the 191g steel strike, but today the 
situation is precisely reversed. The union drive 
has met implacable resistance in other districts, 
but the Pittsburgh mills, led by the Steel 
Corporation, have signed up without a fight. 
Allegheny County is now the most thoroughly 
unionized of all the steel districts. The Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee is a power in 
local politics: the mayors of such steel towns as 
Duquesne and Clairton are also the presidents 
of the local S.W.O.C. lodges. But labor has yet 
to work out a political line of its own. 

Pittsburgh’s future depends partly on the 
success of labor’s drive for political power, 
partly on whether the Business Community 
can and will grant the rest of the community 
some measure of democracy. Will the Business 
Community imitate the British ruling class and 
yield just enough concessions to make its rule 
tolerable? Or will it diagnose too late the tem- 
per of the times? 





What a Negro Mother Faces 


by CECELIA EGGLESTON 


TL: NEGRO WIFE of today who is a 
thinking woman pauses and ponders deeply 
before she decides to assume what is to any 
woman the gravest of responsibilities — moth- 
erhood. Why? 

Not because of the specter of poverty; for, 
although economic insecurity is widespread, 
it is the woman in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances who hesitates most to have a child. 
Nor does the fear of hereditary taints trouble 
her more than any other intelligent layman of 
good education. Certainly she possesses the 
common instinct of motherhood. She must, or 
else, in these days of contraceptives, she would 
have no problem. 

The negro woman hesitates because she is 
faced most cruelly with the responsibility of 
bringing into the world a child victimized not 
by disease or extreme poverty but by that over 
which neither he nor his parents have any 
control — the color of his skin. 

In fact white people are prone to regard the 
problems of negroes in general very much as 
they do the grievances of children — disturb- 
ances of the moment, easily quieted, quickly 
forgotten. They know that negroes may be blue 
or low-spirited or miserable, but it just does not 
occur to them that they are people, adults, 
capable of being deeply unhappy, torn by con- 
flicting emotions, or weighted with problems 
that cannot be laid down by the river side. 

A woman writer widely known for syndicated 
articles of opinion once wrote what she thought 
about the negro woman. 

The gist was that the negro woman in what 
was described as her native habitat was a fine 
specimen of womanhood. It was only when 
she moved into the city and aped her white 
sisters that she became unworthy of anyone’s 
interest or respect. Her native habitat was 
a cabin in which she was surrounded by 
the white folk’s clothes and her own brood of 
seven or eight — of divers fathers. There she 


was a happy and an admirable character. 

One might forgive this writer for her callous 
and superficial designation of her negro woman 
as happy, because a certain sort of passive ad- 
justment is mistaken for happiness in many. 
situations. But to refer to her as admirable was 
not only unforgivable but absolutely disastrous 
to the ideals negroes have been fighting for, all 
these years. 

If this writer were to be honest with herself, 
she would admit that she would not dare to 
label as admirable that type of woman repre- 
senting any other race of people under the sun. 
Indeed, if she were mentioned at all, she would 
be described as lazy, loose, unambitious, shift- 
less, and downright immoral. The question 
would be why did she not emulate her sisters, 
instead of being content to remain in her old 
environment. But, when the megro woman 
attempts to better herself, then she is aping her 
white sisters and loses her charm. 

Loses it for whom? Why, for white people 
who cannot relinquish this mental stereotype 
of the negro woman, a relic of the days when 
no consideration was given the negro woman’s 
morality and her home ties were broken at the 
whim of the master. 

This is a part of the slave heritage which my 
child, no matter what its sex, could not escape. 
Contrast it with our attitude toward foreigners 
who come here totally uuacquainted with 
American ways and standards. They are en- 
couraged by every means to adapt themselves 
to our life. The quicker their adjustment, the 
more desirable they are thought to be as citi- 
zens. Their assimilation is regarded as a prom- 
ising sign of their versatility. But in an 
American negro this is aping. 


POLITE FUTILITY 


Is constoerine whether I shall have a 
baby, my first thought is naturally of the 
child’s health and physical well-being. For- 
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tunately I live in a city where excellent medical 
attention is available and I feel sure that I 
should have prenatal care as fine as the nation 
affords for its great mass of citizens. But, were 
I in the deep South, my situation would be 
entirely different. 

A negro sorority I am familiar with has 
recently been operating a health project there. 
The women fled at the sight of doctors and 
nurses. A doctor at childbirth was unheard-of; 
prenatal attention was not even a myth. These 
mothers die in childbirth at the rate of three 
out of ten. The infant mortality is even 
higher. 

Now I realize it is not because they are 
negroes that these women and their offspring 
die. I know that their deaths are due to ex- 
treme poverty, ignorance, and neglect. Yet, 
when I read the cold, bare statistics, that the 
mortality rate for negro women in childbirth is 
eight times that for whites, I am a bit panicky 
in spite of my personally favorable circum- 
stances. 

We negroes teach our youth that the salva- 
tion of the negro lies within the race itself; 
that, as soon as we become economically inde- 
pendent, educated, cultured, and skillful, we 
shall arrive. But wealth, education, culture, 
and technological advancement did not save 
the Jew in Germany. 

Although Americans entertain no fears that 
the negro in America will ever threaten a 
civilization which he lacks the inherent power, 
according to them, to sustain, they are never- 
theless extremely careful to block all roads 
from the start. 

The negro child of today, then, must be 
imbued with more than a normal share of 
courage, for he has to clear the road before he 
starts on the journey. It is difficult to see from 
what source he can draw this courage. 

Suppose I ask myself just what I have done 
as an individual to make this a better world 
into which to bring a child. 

I have thought that one way of opening for 
my child doors that have been closed to me is 
via the interracial committee. The trouble is, 
I believed, that we do not know each other. 
If only we did, these mutual prejudices would 
melt away. 

And indeed we do grow to know each other. 
The whites learn that all negroes do not wait 
until Saturday to take a bath and that a high 
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percentage of negro women have a wholesome 
respect for their marital vows. The negroes find 
that the white people on the committee are 
agreeable, well-meaning persons who feel that 
white people have a responsibility and that 
something must be done. So we chat pleasantly 
over the cups of tea and pass resolutions. But 
we get little further than the teacups. 

Few, if any, lasting personal friendships 
develop from the association of the races on 
these committees. The white members are all 
friends of the negro in a vague, impersonal 
sort of way. But real friendship in the sense 
that involves exchanging visits outside of 
meeting nights, showers for the bride, bridge, 
picnics, trips together, informal occasions 
where people really get to know each other — 
that is out of the question. After all, someone 
invariably protests, the purpose of the Com- 
mittee is not to foster personal relationships 
and individual friendships. It is something 
much bigger than that — to create good will 
between two races, to break down prejudice 
and misunderstanding. Do not confuse the 
two interpretations of the term social. This is 
its more restricted use. 

But, in spite of all resolutions passed for the 
social (in the larger sense) advancement of the 
negro, I still cannot buy a house where I might 
wish to do so and I still would have to take my 
baby to the clinic on the special days for 
negroes. And thus, before he left my arms, he 
would begin to live a lie, to learn day by day 
in a hundred subtle but nonetheless definite 
ways that he was different — somehow inferior. 
Thus he would grow to a manhood that could 
not make him a man, led on by first one mirage, 
then another, until at last the barrenness of 
the life about him met the nakedness of his 
own soul. 


GopD’s CHILDREN 


Way nor try God? Surely, if anywhere, 
in the folds of Christianity I would find an 
approach to my problem. 

Problem? 1 had no problem, only a duty 
clear and undivided. A married woman has 
no choice, according to the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which I was reared. I must bring 
my child, then, into the same kind of church 
world in which I grew up. 

Should his baby feet stray in the house of 
God beyond the last three rows, frantic ushers 















would seize him and return him to his proper 
place — the last three rows or, it might be, 
the dusty gallery above the choir loft. 

His baby ears would hear the same sermons 
that mine had listened to. He would learn how 
Christ had died to save all, rich and poor, 
high and low, black and white. He would 
swallow it all as I had swallowed it before him, 
until he, too, discovered that the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man is a beau- 
tiful theory, harmless to believe in, dynamite 
to practice. 

The parish priest inquires why you do not 
attend your duties. ““That’s the trouble with 
you people,” he says. “As soon as you get a 
bit of education, you forget God.” 

As if God and the church were synonymous. 
I should not say that education makes us forget 
God but I do hold that it does for us what it is 
supposed to do for all exposed to its influence. 
It makes us think for ourselves and heightens 
our realization of the travesty that is carried on 
in the name of Christ. 

From my last attendance at mass some years 
ago I have retained an indelible picture in my 
mind. I can still see the negro communicants 
kneeling at the back of the church, waiting for 
the white faithful to leave the altar rail. A 
nausea came over me then, a nausea which now 
replaces the pious genuflection I used to make 
every time I passed a Catholic church. 

Some loyal and devout negro Catholics 
maintain that Holy Mother Church is much 
more liberal than the Protestant churches 
(at least in the South), for she does admit us 
within her doors — to the last three rows — 
and she will serve us communion — after the 
whites are served. Alas, the distinction is too 
fine for me to appreciate. 

Some people may feel that it would not be 
fair for me to transmit to my child the dis- 
couragement and disillusionment my experi- 
ences with religion, as it is practiced in the 
Christian churches of America, have brought 
me. But I believe it might be kinder to prepare 
him for it in advance. Blessed are they who 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed. 


LIFE WORK 


Since I rnp no encouragement in the 
faith of our fathers, I turn to other fields more 
practical and tangible. What are the prospects 
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for my negro child in industry, science, busi- 
ness, or the arts? 

From latent ability on both sides of the 
family, this child, unborn, unconceived even, 
might develop marked dramatic ability. What 
would this mean for him? 

If the child is a boy, it would mean, by pres- 
ent reckoning, buffooning, clowning. It might 
mean a variation of a character from The 
Emperor Fones or Porgy or a Green Pastures 
of a brighter hue but it most assuredly would 
not mean the rest of O’Neill —or Ibsen or 
Shakespeare. 

If, still less happily, this negro child should 
be a girl with dramatic ability, she might as 
well start learning her dialect in the cradle; for, 
in the years to come, Mammy will go marching 
on. Scarlett O’Hara may be gone with the 
wind, but good old Mammy — primitive, 
ignorant, stupid in every way save in her 
instinct to protect her li’l white lamb — 
Mammy will be the last of the stereotypes to 
go. 

Here I interrupt with a timid song, “I Didn’t 
Raise My Girl to Be a Mammy.” 

Sacrilege! screams the South. How dare 
you? She couldn’t represent anything finer, 
more beautiful, more —. 

Yes, yes. I know the rest. 

In the business and scientific world the situa- 
tion is different. It is much worse. 

The chances of a negro’s getting proper 
preparation and training are growing slimmer 
and slimmer. Not only are increased costs in 
the great technical schools prohibitive, but the 
opportunities for negroes to learn the practical 
side of this kind of work are extremely limited. 

It is the same story in the matter of prepara- 
tion for the professions. The colleges and uni- 
versities pass the buck to the public. We are 
willing to accept you as students, they say 
to the negroes, but we cannot force you on 
the public for practice. 

It is interesting to note that these same 
educational centers feel duty-bound to take 
the initiative in guiding the public in its 
democratic duty in other situations. But, in a 
matter involving racial injustice, the cause of 
social reconstruction is politely laid aside, and 
the less provocative cloak of realism is as- 
sumed. 

Even when the negro youth manages some- 
how to acquire the necessary preliminary 
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training for a career, he is not much better 
off. Several young men of my acquaintance 
who hold degrees from the business schools of 
leading universities are working on PWA 
projects scarcely requiring an eighth-grade 
education. Furthermore, as the little business- 
man in all other groups yields steadily to the 
pressure of big business, the negro business- 
man disappears altogether. In negro shops of 
personal service, white syndicates are pushing 
out the few negro owners and proprietors left. 
For the purpose of attracting the negro trade 
they put in a negro front in the persons of a 
few low-salaried negro attendants. 

In my frantic search for a desirable future 
for this child whose birth I debate so fearfully, 
I turn at last to the United States Government. 

Is my answer to be found in longer relief 
rolls? Well, if negroes are constantly denied 
admission to the openings compatible with 
their abilities, in all capacities from the lowest 
to the highest, they will have no choice but to 
become helots of the government. 

The civil service offers no protection. With 
its photo requirement and the patronage 
dispenser’s prerogative of choosing among the 
first three on the list, a negro with a Sigma 
Chi Rho in chemistry is wasting his time taking 
an examination to qualify as even a laboratory 
assistant at $1,200 a year. When a few for- 
tunate negroes eventually succeed in receiving 
minor appointments as messengers or skilled 
laborers, they remain such, with no hope of 
promotion. 

A few negro lawyers in the North and Mid- 
west, realizing how limited is their field in prac- 
ticing in white courts, turn to politics as an 
outlet for their ambitions and energies. The re- 
turns are hardly worth the time and effort. It is 
lamentable that there is only one negro con- 
gressman for 10,000,000 people. And negroes 
really hold fewer important government posi- 
tions than they did in the early part of the cen- 
tury. The so-called special assistant appoint- 
ments made in the various departments and 
bureaus are merely sops to the negro voters. 


THE UNKNOWN 


A wurre woman whom I met recently 
feels that I am unduly pessimistic. “For in- 
stance,” she says, “I could just sit and worry 
about the things that could happen to my own 
child, natural catastrophes or a disastrous 


change in government. In such events my child 
would be no better off than yours.” 

I might have answered that, in the light of 
recent experiences of negroes in flood and 
drought relief, sufficient evidence could be 
furnished to prove that, though nature was 
undeniably color-blind in delivering the blow, 
democracy was far from it in giving succor. 

If, as some students of social and political 
trends maintain, we are drifting toward a fas- 
cist state, then indeed is the doom of the negro 
sealed. Then what is now chronic would become 
acute, as Sinclair Lewis points out in J¢ Can’t 
Happen Here. 

A change toward communism, on the other 
hand, appears to offer more hope of equal 
opportunity and protection under the law. But 
aren't these same rights guaranteed by our 
most sacred Constitution? Can we believe that 
another system will change the hearts of men? 

Most negroes are willing to struggle along 
under the palliative measures of the New Deal, 
which they believe will lead ultimately to a 
new day for themselves and their progeny. 
They naively trust that mew day means better 
day. 

Those negroes who really wish to take an 
intelligent and active part in social reconstruc- 
tion are looked on with suspicion by both 
negroes and whites — by whites, because the 
thinking negro does not conform to their 
stereotype of the happy, carefree negro; by 
negroes, because they feel that such individuals 
may jeopardize the slight gains already made. 

There was a time when colored people living 
in some degree of comfort compensated for the 
limitation of their opportunities to get on in 
the world by saying that they would rather be 
high-class negroes than poor whites. That time 
recedes further into the past, for negroes now 
realize that nothing — education, wealth, cul- 
ture, travel — can compensate for the lack of 
a white face. Any white person who believes 
that negroes are oversensitive in this attitude 
need only black his face for a time. The negroes, 
knowing they cannot, do not ask to be white. 
They do ask, however, to be people. 

The negro woman who asks her inner self, 
Should I have a baby? will find no ready-made 
answer. Before she responds to the question 
irrevocably, she might put it in another way: 
Will my child rise up to call me blessed or curse 
the day that be was born? 
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by WILLIAM SEABROOK 


| YEARS ago a now famous young 
Harvard psychologist named Johnson O’Con- 
nor began to test aptitudes and potential abil- 
ities in employees and applicants at General 
Electric. His work widened and has evolved 
into the Human Engineering Laboratory now 
located at Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, with branches in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Washington and field activ- 
ities covering most of the United States. 

The aim of the Laboratory is not vocational 
guidance but rather to give to a person, through 
a series of ingenious tests, a conscious inventory 
of bis natural aptitudes and potential capabilities. 

Dr. O’Connor likes to say, “We have only a 
little lantern in the dark,” and, “Goodness, 
man, we don’t pretend to predict an individ- 
ual’s future or settle his life for ten dollars in 
two hours!” He does feel, however, that the 
tests can always shed some definite light on 
inherent aptitude and that, by choosing work 
in accord with his natural aptitudes, the in- 
dividual is more likely to be successful and 
happy. 

These limited pretensions seemed so at 
variance with reports of astounding “successes” 
and “adjustments” engineered by O’Connor 
and his crew that I went to Hoboken to report 
on just what they have accomplished there. 

Headquarters of Human Engineering Lab- 
oratory are located on the campus of Stevens 
Institute (one of the 4 ranking technological 
schools in America), which sprawls on heights 
overlooking the Hoboken waterfront, in an old 
converted brownstone mansion which hums all 
day long. Director O’Connor, still around 40, 
is smallish, dark, wiry, kinetic, pleasant, with 
a thick, black beard of the sort occasionally 
worn in the French Academy but seldom seen 
in America or on anybody named O’Connor 
anywhere. He is surrounded by a staff of 16 
men and women, mostly specialists from Yale, 
Columbia, Cornell, Wellesley, Smith, etc. 


LEARNING ABOUT YOURSELF 


No matter who you are, male or female, 
so long as you are nine years of age or older, 
you can go and take the tests, regardless of 
whether you are in a job, out of a job, bright 
or dumb. A fee ranging from $10 to $20 is 
charged but doesn’t cover the actual cost of 
the testing. 

Of the 20,000 persons they’ve tested here 
and in field work (about 70 per cent of whom 
they have definitely helped toward better ad- 
justment), the first 13,000 were employees in 
industry, tested at the request of their em- 
ployers; the subsequent 12,000 were about 
half adults and about half college students and 
school children. 

The tests should work at all ages, because 
inherent aptitudes, if they exist at all, are 
basic and cannot be acquired. Whether these 
things are immutably fixed in the womb or on 
the nursery floor is outside their pragmatic 
province. What difference does it make, if 
there’s nothing you can do about it afterward? 
They have succeeded up to now in isolating 
only Io testable inherent aptitudes, yet suspect 
there are probably go to 100 which may some 
day be discovered. 

“We have paralleled thus far very closely 
the history of chemistry,” O’Connor said. 
“Originally, fire, air, earth, and water were 
thought to be the chemical elements. It was not 
until chemists stumbled upon and isolated 
hydrogen, chlorine, oxygen, and carbon that it 
began to lead into a new science. I think we 
are just beginning to isolate some real mental 
elements. When we began trying to sift out 
the bright, mediocre, and the dull applicants 
for jobs, we presently found that there didn’t 
seem to be any such thing as general intelli- 
gence or general aptitude. We began to discover 
a few basic, highly specific elements which 
some individuals had and some did not or had 
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in different combinations — and that was the 
real beginning, just as the real beginning of 
chemistry began with the isolation of hydro- 
gen, chlorine, etc. It required, I believe, nearly 
a hundred and fifty years to isolate the other 
chemical elements. It may require a hundred 
and fifty years to isolate all the mental elements. 

“Despite scientific evidence to the con- 
trary, most of us still think of men in terms of 
general intelligence. Even parents do not 
always recognize ability in their own children. 

“Some time ago a white-haired grandmother 
brought her nineteen-year-old grandson to the 
Laboratory. He had failed and had been asked 
to leave a well-known preparatory school. His 
parents, both brilliantly successful, had given 
him up as hopeless. Only the grandmother 
hoped that some hidden ability might be dis- 
covered. When measured, the boy excelled in 
every measurable characteristic — except one. 
He was poor in clerical aptitude and conse- 
quently did poorly not merely in arithmetic 
but in other written examinations where atten- 
tion to detail counted. He had become discour- 
aged and finally accepted the teachers’ esti- 
mate that he was dull. Assured now that he 
had real brains, he plugged cheerfully at the 
detail work and came through with honors.” 

“Do you ever get miracles like that with 
grownups?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call them miracles,” 
O’Connor said, “but we often get surprises.” 

“Such as what?” I asked, and he told me the 
queer case of an accountant in a big manufac- 
turing firm who was going to be let out. His 
associates and superiors didn’t like him. 

The head of his department had said to 
O’Connor, “You might as well test him. 
We're going to fire him anyway. He’s able, but 
his heart’s not in the work, and we don’t like 
that kind of employee.” 

When the Laboratory began the tests, his 
aptitude for accounting proved extremely 
high — and he became immediately an inter- 
esting problem; but he scored equally high in 
engineering aptitude (recently renamed struc- 
tural visualization). He had been doing audit- 
ing, which eonsisted simply of juggling groups 
or columns of figures. Dr. O’Connor persuaded 
the company, instead of firing him, to shift 
him to cost accounting, which required blue- 
prints, graphs, etc., almost like those in an 
engineer’s office. Here he not only cou/d use but 
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would be forced to use his second high apti- 
tude, i.e., structural visualization, along with 
the other ability he thought he hated. 

O’Connor urged me to beware of emphasiz- 
ing miracles, but what happened was that at 
the end of four years the man was head of the 
cost-accounting department, and at the end of 
five years, which is today, he is head of the 
whole organization and boss of the executives 
who were going to fire him! 


DISCOVERING THE REAL YOU 


Mily currosrry had now been violently 
aroused about the tests themselves. I wanted 
now to see the wheels go round. 

You begin by sitting opposite an amiable 
man at an ordinary flat-top desk. If they de- 
cide to give you the works, as it were, you will 
be tested on the following ten counts: 

1. Observation. 

2. Type of personality, whether subjective or 

objective. 

3. Engineering ability (or structural visualization). 

4. Accounting or clerical ability. 

5. Tweezer dexterity. 

6. Finger dexterity. 

7. Creative imagination. 

8. Inductive reasoning. 

g. Visual memory. 

10. Tonal memory. 

They may also test you for “interest,” but 
about the first thing I learned is that interest 
is no guide to aptitude. One of the strange dis- 
coveries at the Laboratory has been that 
interest tests are not only frequently incon- 
clusive, but sometimes actually misleading. 
Aptitudes remain constant through life, while 
interests change frequently with chameleonic 
rapidity. Every kid, at some adolescent point, 
wants passionately to be a cop or fireman. And 
the grownup, too, will unconsciously give mis- 
leading answers in all sincerity, in order to 
“‘make a better impression” or to seem to have 
more ambition or simply as a lollypop to 
his deluded ego. Generally speaking, real 
interests run parallel with aptitudes, but 
O’Connor prefers to deduce interests generally 
from aptitudes — rather than the other way 
round. They almost say, “You can’t trust your 
interests,” and do say you can’t trust your 
seeming interests at any given period in your 
age or career. 

When the aptitude battery gets going, you 
are first asked a series of quite ordinary ques- 
tions and wonder why the set is called a 
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battery. Soon, however, varied artillery is in- 
troduced, including fantastic photographs 
which would delight surrealists; innocent- 
looking wooden blocks that frustrated gentle- 
men have been known to hurl through the 
plate-glass window; phonograph records which 
you might guess had been made in China dur- 
ing the first Ming dynasty; metal blocks with 
holes to stick pegs in, if you can. When you 
have finished, which is generally at the end of 
about two and a half hours, you understand 
full well why they chose the word dastery. 

Personality is not an aptitude in the true 
sense of the word. It is a distinction in tem- 
perament and, as such, governs the content- 
ment of a person in group contact or in in- 
dividual work. Objective personality corre- 
lates with salesmanship, high-school teaching, 
social group activities, and social-service work. 
Subjective personality is found among writers, 
doctors, engineers, and scientists. 

To decide whether you have a subjective 
or an objective personality, they read a rapid 
list of words to you, with a slight pause after 
each word, during which you answer auto- 
matically, instantly and without reflection, 
with the first word which pops into your head. 
The words in the key list have no sequence or 
connection. For example, they may run caf, 
girl, umbrella. 

If your automatic responses are something 
like cat-Alcibiades, girl-Nellie, umbrella-aunt, 
you have a subjective personality. In other 
words, if you tend automatically to make 
highly personalized responses, naming your 
own tomcat and some girl in particular and re- 
calling that your sainted aunt from Hawkins- 
ville, Georgia, never goes without her umbrella, 
this is being “subjective,” and you probably 
work best when withdrawn into yourself and 
alone. If you answer in terms of impersonal, 
world-embracing generality, being objective, 
you enjoy human contacts, work better with 
other people. 

For engineering aptitude, which they now 
prefer to call structural visualization, the tester 
trots out and places tenderly on the desk in 
front of you a block of wood about the shape 
and size of a thick dictionary. It has been tri- 
sected by a wave line cut into nine parts. It is 
a sort of three-dimensional jigsaw puzzle, 
looks simple and innocent. He lets you stare at 
it and study the lines as it stands there assem- 
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bled. Then he takes it apart slowly, giving 
you time to note how it is put together. Then 
he shuffles the parts, and you try to put them 
together again. 

If you have an inherent aptitude for struc- 
tural visualization, you may put them together 
in a couple of minutes. If you are mediocre and 
do it by the trial-and-error method, it may 
take you from six to ten minutes. If you are 
deficient in this inherent aptitude, even though 
you be a doctor of philosophy or executive 
head of vast industries, you may hurl them 
through the window as that one irate gentle- 
man did a couple of years ago. Surgeons, den- 
tists, diemakers, and architects, as well as 
engineers, score high in structural visualization. 


THE CASE COMPLETED 


Bor accountine or clerical aptitude, 
you'll be surprised they don’t ask you to do any 
adding or subtracting or lightning calculating. 
They hand you a sheet on which are printed 
columns of figures in groups of two each. They 
begin with sets composed of three numerals 
each, like this: 


326 236 Same Different 


All you do is to glance quickly at them and 
indicate at the right whether the figures are 
identical or different. Subsequent lines have 
increasingly more numerals in each group, 
until you get to the bottom of the sheet, when 
you have lines like: 


412573386 412753386 Same Different 


Speed is the essence of this test. The test 
administrator is working now with a couple of 
stop watches, and your aptitude or deficiency 
is judged solely by the time it takes you in 
split seconds to recognize whether the figures 
are the same or different. They are certain this 
digs down to inberent aptitude. Any tests in- 
volving the actual working of problems in arith- 
metic would be useless because they would 
drag in the extraneous elements of study, 
schooling, and practice. Accounting aptitude 
enters into typing, bookkeeping, arithmetical 
operations in statistics, banking, copy-desk 
work in newspaper offices, proofreading, and 
printing. 

For tweezer dexterity they give you a flat 
metal block in which are 100 holes ranged 
symmetrically in rows of 10; also 100 blunt, 
headless brass pins, about the’ size of ordi- 
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nary pins but a little thicker, which you pick 
up, one by one, with a pair of ordinary tweezers 
and insert in the holes. There are no tricks or 
problems. The tester has the stop watch, and 
aptitude is decided solely by the time you take. 
This test shows aptitude or lack of aptitude for 
working with any small tool or instrument. 
The tool might be a surgeon’s scalpel, a scien- 
tist’s microscope slide, a sewing woman’s 
needle, a carpenter’s punch, or a garage me- 
chanic’s screw driver. 

Next comes the test for finger dexterity, 
with a similar metal block, in which you use 
the fingers of one hand only and insert similar 
pins in larger holes, in groups of three pins to 
each hole. 

An unexpected result from these tests has 
been the discovery that tweezer dexterity and 
finger dexterity have no necessary correlation 
whatever. You may be good at one and clumsy 
as an ape at the other. Finger dexterity is used 
in basket weaving and in manual factory as- 
sembly jobs, whereas tweezer dexterity is 
used by surgeons, dentists, nurses, bacteriolo- 
gists, and most laboratory workers in the physi- 
cal sciences and by those doing miniature in- 
strument assembly work in factories. 

There are other tests less graphic in the tell- 
ing but not less important in sizing up your 
powers. 

The visual-memory test, for example, is an 
unmitigated horror to persons not gifted with 
that aptitude. (O’Connor himself takes it every 
once in a while and generally makes a score 
somewhere between D and zero.) A motion- 
picture machine projects a series of scrambled 
numbers like those on a freight car, motor li- 
cense, or bill of lading. Each is shown you only 
for a second. Then the machine squawks and 
dies, and you are merely supposed to remember 
all the numbers if you can! The horror lies in 
the fact that people who possess this fantastic 
aptitude often easily remember all of them! 
It gives them a terrific advantage in expediting 

shipments, production following, 
handling order numbers. Dealers 
in the stock market generally 
possess it to a high degree. 

For aptitude in tonal memory, 
you listen to a set of phonograph 
records, consisting of grouped 
musical notes— but not from 
any symphony or song. The rec- 


ord repeats a phrase in a group 
of three notes — do, re, fa, for 
instance. Then it’s followed by 


groups in which one (and one 
only) of the three notes changes. J 
You’re given a pad and asked to 


indicate, as you listen, whether 
note I, 2, or 3 has changed. The 
change may be a full tone or a 
half-tone, or the tone may be merely off key. 

O’Connor does not believe vocabulary is an 
inherent aptitude, but he tests for it because it 
seems to have a greater correlation with suc- 
cess in all fields than any other one quality. 
High-up executives seem generally to have the 
largest vocabulary of anybody — larger (and 
this was a surprise) than university professors, 
journalists, and authors. The test goes far be- 
yond mere parrot definitions, into the realm 
of shaded meanings, synonyms and antonyms. 

In two or three weeks you receive by mail a 
report on your scores, an analysis of what they 
seem to imply, and a statement of what would 
seem to be, from that analysis, the general sort 
of endeavor in which you are most likely to 
be successful and happy. 

The Laboratory workers keep insisting that 
vocational guidance is not their function 
and will refrain from advising too specifically 
what precise career would be best for you. 
This does not evade the basic purpose, how- 
ever, for they tell you clearly the kind or kinds 
of work in which they are sure you will do best. 

If contradictory evidence has been disclosed, 
you may be invited back for a conference and 
discussion, based on their scientific knowledge 
and your mutual common sense, as to what you 
should do about it. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


I cor a cuzarer idea of how these tests 
work and what they accomplish from studying 
completed cases than from watching the Lab- 
oratory operate. I was helped by its director, 
David Mack, the smooth-faced young giant 
who plays a sort of Plato to O’Connor’s bearded 
Socrates. He kept worrying about my wanting 
to pick “miracle” cases, and said, “Putting all 
of our work into a nutshell, I think that what 
we want to do more than anything else is sim- 
ply to point out to a person certain things that 
he can do well and certain things that he can do 
poorly and to help him as nearly as possible 
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locate some field, rather than any one kind of job 
in particular, in which he will be called upon to 
do the things which he can do well and where 
he will not be called upon to do the things 
which he does poorly.” 

A now celebrated individual went several 
years ago to take the tests. He had specialized 
in radio engineering but didn’t seem to be get- 
ting anywhere. He had a lot of technical 
knowledge, but the tests proved him poor in 
natural engineering aptitude. It was a blow to 
him — and a puzzle. Tests in other aptitudes 
were merely so-so — until they reached tonal 
memory, when his score jumped sky-high! 
This shed light on something he’d been hiding 
from himself. With the help of O’Connor’s psy- 
chologists, he was presently realizing and con- 
fessing that his passionate emotional interest 
had always been in music, about which he 
knew very little. His real reason for wanting to 
break into radio was love of music, and he had 
taken up engineering as a means because he 
had no musical training and didn’t dream he 
had any natural musical ability. He had been a 
rotten engineer but soon became an expert in 
the fields his latent musical potentialities 
opened up — and now he’s a big shot on a na- 
tionwide network. 

A shift in one’s field of activity is not al- 
ways indicated. Adjustment will do the needed 
trick. 

Recently a successful writer went to take 
the tests because he hated writing. His books 
are occasional best sellers, and he writes regu- 
larly for big magazines. Yet he loathed writing. 
He said he had secretly hoped O’Connor would 
advise him to give it up and become a car- 
penter. The results of the tests were a disillu- 
sionment to him. They disclosed a deplorable 
mediocrity at everything — almost. The only 
ones he rated high in were precisely those re- 
quired for writing —creative imagination, 
inductive reasoning, observation. He rated 
high also in vocabulary. But he turned out to 
be an “objective” type — liked meeting and 
talking and playing with people and loathed 
applying the seat of the pants to the seat of a 
chair in solitude. That was why he hated writ- 
ing. O’Connor advised him to recognize the 
facts, go on suffering and writing, since it 
was the only craft for which he had natural 
aptitude, but to take up lecturing, too, and 
to write about things which involved contact 


with others. He told him that he’d go bank- 
rupt if he ever went into business and that he’d 
make a lousy carpenter. 

A young woman doing a finger job in a fac- 
tory was going to be fired, not so much because 
her ability was mediocre as because she was 
sullen and quarrelsome. The tests showed 
that, while she had learned to do the job with 
her fingers not too badly, her inherent finger 
dexterity was very poor. On the contrary, 
though she had never been employed at any 
job requiring tweezer dexterity, she made a 
high score in that. Purely as an experiment, 
O’Connor persuaded her foreman to shift her 
to a job in which she used small tools instead 
of her fingers. She still holds the job and is one 
of the most popular workers in the factory. Her 
ill nature came from a sense of frustration in 
work for which she had no natural aptitude. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Drsprre tnese marvelous adult ad- 
justments, it still seemed to me that the test- 
ing of pupils and students might be the Lab- 
oratory’s most important contribution to the 
future welfare of humanity. 

“Many youngsters never really get inter- 
ested in education,” says O’Connor. “They 
worry about where they are going. They are 
not going to college because they have no idea 
what they are going to do afterwards. A young- 
ster is bound to be more interested if he has 
some notion of where he is going. Our purpose, 
therefore, is to help him direct his education 
toward some aim. 

“Another reason for aptitude testing among 
younger children is to help them avoid diffi- 
culties. A boy who is low in clerical aptitude is 
almost certain to be bored by the routine, cler- 
ical schoolwork. He is very apt to have so 
much trouble with arithmetic that he never 
goes on into higher mathematics, which he can 
very often do and do well. He is very apt to 
make so many foolish mistakes that teachers 
do not realize that he is thinking correctly 
and that his mistakes are not errors of thinking 
but merely errors of bookkeeping.” 

The tests for young people are identical 
with those given adults, and here are some 
proof-of-the-pudding cases. 

A boy who had failed repeatedly in Latin, 
French, and English scored well only in the 
tests indicating aptitude for scientific and 
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engineering work. This was explained not only 
to him but to his prep-school headmaster. 
The boy had previously been told that because 
of his failure to pass the language requirements 
he should abandon all thought of college. The 
headmaster planned the boy’s next year with 
care: senior physics and advanced laboratory 
work; chemistry, perhaps somewhat less struc- 
tural than physics but a science; and geometry 
— three subjects in which he could make prac- 
tical use of high structural-visualization apti- 
tude. As a fourth course the boy took English, 
but he was told that he would be judged only 
by his sciences. At the end of the year he took 
college-board examinations in his three scien- 
tific subjects and averaged high. The result was 
most satisfactory. The boy acquired a confi- 
dence in himself which he had never had 
before, and the faculty of the school had con- 
fidence in him. No teacher is ordinarily 
interested in struggling with a boy who fails 
repeatedly in language examinations, but a boy 
who does well in science is a challenge to the 
masters who teach language. 

A father who teaches in a large metropolitan 
high school was worried because his boy was 
introspective, shrinking from contacts, apa- 
thetic toward school and social activities. To 
everybody’s surprise, the boy scored extremely 
objective in personality and high in a wide 
range of inherent aptitudes. Somewhere in life 
he had had some experience which had caused 
him to acquire on the surface the mannerisms 
of a subjective person but down deep he was 
objective — enjoyed people and contacts. He 
was prevailed on, in the light of the tests, to 
admit it. Six months later his father came in to 
tell Mack that the boy was a totally different 
person, that he was getting A’s instead of C’s 
in his schoolwork, that he had been elected 
president of one of the school social organiza- 
tions and vice president of another. 

On the other hand, a truly subjective young 
man who had taken the tests was accepted, 
after having failed in two colleges, by a third 
college, which ‘studied the adjustment of the 
individual. The shrinking youth was told that 
he would not be called on to recite in class; 
and this was impressed on every member of 
the faculty. A senior scholarship man was as- 
signed to work in the same room with the boy 
evenings, not to tutor him but to be on hand 
if some question arose — for an extremely 


subjective person often wastes hours on a prob- 
lem rather than make a simple query which 
might instantly clear up the difficulty. This 
student attended all his classes but for eight 
weeks sat without a word. Not until he discov- 
ered, at mid-term, that he had passed every- 
thing did he begin at rare intervals to take part 
in class discussion. He remained subjective 
and aloof but graduated in the top ten of his 
class. 

A young girl had flunked out of one of the 
best Eastern colleges for women in the middle 
of her freshman year. She came in to take the 
tests and proved high in structural visualiza- 
tion. She enrolled the next year for a course in 
architecture. The last heard of her was that 
she had won two prizes and that one of her 
architectural layouts was on display in the 
lobby of the college architectural building. 

The importance of early testing is shown by 
the sad case of the son of an engineer. He came 
to the Laboratory at eighteen, after barely 
managing to scrape through high school. This 
boy had inherited his father’s talent without 
knowing it. His brilliant scores in structural- 
visualization tests made it seem desirable that 
he enter engineering, architecture, surgery, 
or some profession which offers similar oppor- 
tunity to capitalize the gift for visualizing 
solid forms. Each of these fields, however, 
demands highly specialized college training; 
and four years of high-school floundering, 
without scientific guidance, had given this 
young man nothing which the college he 
needed could accept for entrance. 

In addition to the many students who are 
sent by parents or come voluntarily to Hobo- 
ken, Boston, and Chicago, the Laboratory is 
continually doing field work, by request, in 
public and private schools. It also tests for 
various industries, including chain stores, 2 
New York banks, one of the national radio or- 
ganizations, an aeronautical concern, the execu- 
tive direction of a large New York hospital, 
and many colleges and universities, as well as 
for individual adults who apply voluntarily. 

The Laboratory makes no claim to have dis- 
covered a panacea, but if a person is funda- 
mentally sound timber, whether rare mahog- 
any or common pine, whether he is a square or 
round peg, O’Connor and his associates have 
definitely discovered a way to help him find the 
right sort of hole. 
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r L. SEEMS TO ME that the time has come 
e to leave sentiment and emotion out of the crime 

problem on both sides and to attempt to shape 

y our penal systems not for the purpose of 
e wreaking vengeance but to secure the maxi- 
y mum protection to our communities. This 
is would not seem to be a difficult assumption to 
it make, but, having made it, we must next 
l- realize the fact that every prisoner must either 
ut die in prison or some day emerge. 

Y; Now there seems to be a disposition in cer- 
r- tain quarters to regard the advocates of parole 
ig as persons who are unduly sensitive to the 
r, interests of prisoners. While there may have 
g; been occasions when, in the light of subsequent 
g offenses, it has seemed that parole or pardoning 
Lis authorities were more impressed by the needs 
he of the prisoners than those of the community, 

the facts as presented throughout the country 

re and seen as a whole force us to the conclusion 
0- that parole is a method of further protecting the 
is community rather than a demonstration of 
in leniency. 

for The problem of the discharged prisoner has 
2 always been a difficult one. Society has not 
or- yet learned how to punish a man and reform 
cu- him at the same time. Undoubtedly many men 
al, are released from prison no better and possibly 
as worse than when they went in. But many men 
: also leave prison with a well-formed resolve 
lis- to go straight — a resolve which subsequently 
da- breaks down when they attempt to confront 
og- a hostile or unsympathetic society single- 
> oF handed. 
ave It was in recognition of these facts that wise 
the men who had the interests of the community 





uppermost in their minds proposed that a 








How Good Is Parole? 


I— Society’s Safety through Parole 


by SANFORD BATES 


period of supervision be added to the end of 
a man’s prison term. Now, the only way that 
this can be accomplished and the very neces- 
sary element of compulsion retained is (1) to 
provide a sentence longer than the time that 
a prisoner should properly and justly be re- 
tained in prison, (2) to release him into the 
community before the expiration of that full 
time, (3) to keep him under strict surveillance 
and send him back to prison on the first indica- 
tion of his failure to conform. From this point 
of view parole is seen to be an extension and 
not a diminution of the sentence, and it be- 
comes another element for the protection of 
society. 

Perhaps we have made a mistake in referring 
to a parole as being granted to an individual 
when, as a matter of fact, we are justified in 
most instances in referring to the process of 
supervised release as something to which he is 
being subjected. Prison wardens can testify to 
the fact that many prisoners prefer the old 
method of release to the one which keeps them 
under surveillance a long time. 

There are other advantages to a good parole 
system which do not in any way diminish 
the punishment properly imposed on a wrong- 
doer. It makes it possible to (1) adjust the 
date of release to a time when employment can 
be obtained for the parolee, (2) provide an 
incentive for good behavior, (3) assist a well- 
intentioned prisoner to rehabilitate himself, 
(4) return a violator without trial, and (5) 
enable the authorities to keep a check on the 
man’s conduct and whereabouts. None of 
these things is possible under the definite- 
sentence system. 
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A carzrut scrutiny of the statistics 
available will show several surprising things to 
those people who are accustomed to agree with 
denunciations of parole. 

1. The figures will indicate that in good 
parole systems, such as that of the federal 
government, not more than ten per cent of 
discharged prisoners violate regulations during 
the period of their parole. 

2. They will indicate that a surprisingly 
small percentage —less than 1 per cent — 
of all the men now being arrested for crime 
(not only major crimes but all crime) are 
found to be on parole at the time of arrest. 
The last issue of Uniform Crime Reports 
published by the United States Department 
of Justice which gave figures of this sort 
covered the first 3 months of 1935. During 
that period the total number of arrests cleared 
in Washington for finger-print identification, 
for all crimes, was 90,504. Of that number the 
individuals found to be on parole at the time 
of arrest totaled 509. We have heard it said 
repeatedly that an astonishingly high percent- 
age of serious crimes now being committed 
are by men on parole. These same statistics 
indicate 1,535 arrests for criminal homicide, 
but a table in the same issue indicates that not 
a single one of these persons when arrested 
was found to be on parole. 

3. They will show that the time served in 
prison previous to a release on parole is on the 
average longer than the time served when the 
sentence was completed. This last fact is 
proved by figures gathered from Census Bureau 
reports and from recent studies made in Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois. 

Illinois is one of the States where parole 
has been most under attack from certain sec- 
tions of the press. A recent survey in that 
State disclosed the fact that under the old 
definite-sentence system the time served in 
prison for the 3 major crimes of robbery, 
burglary, and larceny averaged 6.3 years but 
that, since men have been released by the 
parole method on the determination of the 
State Board of Parole, the average length of a 
sentence for one of these 3 crimes is 8.1 
years. 

In the same way our people have recently 
been filled with fear that hideous sex offenders 
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are being rapidly turned loose by careless or 
venal parole boards. In a ringing defense of 
parole as a procedure, Governor Lehman of 
New York recently pointed out that, in the 7 
years’ operation of the New York State Parole 
Board, 925 sex offenders had been released 
from their sentences and that during that time 
only 8 had been convicted of new offenses — 
although 25 more had been returned to prison 
under the protective device which permits a 
return to confinement of a parolee if in the 
judgment of the Board he is likely to commit a 
new offense. 

Of course, it is easy to affix the blame when 
a paroled man goes wrong — much easier than 
to criticize the police, district attorneys, and 
courts for any misguided leniency on their 
part. And it is likewise difficult to discover the 
thousands and tens of thousands of prisoners 
who have justified the faith of parole boards 
and who have not been subsequently rear- 
rested. One hears only of the occasional case 
which seems to indicate lack of judgment or 
positive venality on the part of a parole 
board. 

It is safe to say that today many more mis- 
takes are being made throughout the country 
on the side of too great severity rather than 
too much leniency. One cannot immediately 
discover mistakes of this sort without looking 
into our prisons. 

The case of John Dillinger has been held up 
as a shining example of parole failure. As a 
matter of fact, as Governor McNutt of Indiana 
himself pointed out, Dillinger was held in 
prison for nearly nine years for complicity in 
a crime for which his older associate served 
less than three. Might it not be that Dillinger’s 
pre-eminence as a public enemy was owing as 
much to an overdose of prison as to any mis- 
taken leniency? 

The wiser and more careful the system of 
parole which is devised, the more protective it 
will be. Parole which is merely equivalent to 
pardon is never as effective or as safe as parole 
administered by a full-time nonpolitical board 
which has the benefit of all the facts with refer- 
ence to the prisoner and his community. Unless 
we are prepared completely to abandon any 
idea of reform, even for the most trivial 
offense, we must some day release each criminal 
from prison; and, when we do, what safer 
method than parole can possibly be devised? 
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li— Abolish Parole Abuses 


by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


I BELIEVE in the theory of parole and 
subscribe wholeheartedly to its humanitarian 
principles, which provide for the release of 
offenders from prison prior to the expiration of 
their time after they have shown some sign of 
genuine reformation and rehabilitation under 
careful supervision. The parole systems which 
actually function in accordance with the avowed 
principles of parole are commendatory indeed 
and merit the support of every honest, law- 
abiding citizen. They have mine, to the fullest 
extent. Unfortunately, however, honest-to- 
goodness parole systems are few and far 
between. 

As a matter of fact, the report of the New 
York Prison Association for 1935, after a sur- 
vey of indeterminate-sentence laws, observes: 

On the basis of this study we can readily conclude 
that not more than six or seven states and the Federal 


Government have what can be termed suitable and 
scientific parole methods. 


This report also points out that “in some jurisdic- 
tions parole is not worthy of the name.” 

In condemning pres- 
ent-day practices in 
parole administration, 
I have never urged the 
abolition of the theory 
of parole but I have 
denounced existing 
practices which have 
permitted the release 
by parole of unre- 
formed, unregenerated, 
and unrehabilitated 
criminals. It is there- 
fore rather difficult for 
me to reconcile myself 
to the views and ac- 
tions of certain pro- 
fessional proponents of 
parole who have 
adopted a seemingly 
ostrichlike attitude to 
parole abuses but who 
howl to high heaven 
that everyone who 
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views the facts as they exist and who denounces 
practices which certainly are not consistent 
with the best interests of the body politic 
is a member of the Machine Gun School of 
Criminology. I know of no responsible persons 
who talk about the out-and-out abolition of 
parole, yet we would be led by the devious, 
confused claims of parole advocates to believe 
that everyone who condemns the abuses of 
parole is just such an abolitionist. This is as 
far from the truth as the utterances of certain 
members of the sob-sister fraternity to the 
effect that crime is not increasing but is on the 
decline, even though cold, impartial facts and 
figures revealed a decided increase in crime 
in 1937 over 1936. 

Let me, therefore, explain the feeling and 
conviction of one whose duty it is to protect 
the law-abiding from the lawless. I am decid- 
edly in favor of abolition of the present-day 
parole abuses which are prevalent in far too 
many of our States. I am unalterably opposed 
to the release of hardened criminals, time after 
time in a haphazard 
manner upon law-abid- 
ing communities, to do 
as they wish without 
semblance of proper 
supervision. If interest 
in the protection of 
society is to be sub- 
ordinated to interest in 
some criminal’s free- 
dom, then I proudly 
plead guilty to being a 
member of the Ma- 
chine Gun School of 
Criminology. Indeed, I 
feel that I shall be in a 
better position to face 
my fellow men with a 
clear conscience than 
members of the Cream 
Puff School of Crimi- 
nology, whose deliber- 
ate evasion of existing 
facts is doing much to 
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hinder the building of a parole system which 
will protect society. If only a small portion of 
the energy being expended to defend present 
parole administration were diverted toward 
correcting its present defects, then indeed the 
professional parole advocates would have 
better ground for objecting to criticism of the 
system. 


Space vozs Nor permit a complete elu- 
cidation of present-day parole abuses. 

Surely, however, no one will deny that the 
selection of prisoners for parole falls far short 
of being scientific. For example, one parole 
board, according to the press, stationed a 
“sociological adviser” at a State reformatory, 
where she was to endeavor to determine the 
degree of a prisoner’s reformation by studying 
the “slants, strokes, and curlicues” of his 
handwriting. This sociological adviser said 
her “knowledge of drugs and sociology, in 
addition to graphology,” enabled her to 
“decide whether certain types of convicts 
would be apt subjects for rehabilitation.” 

Sundown parole — giving released convicts 
until nightfall to get out of the State — has 
no place in America. 

As a matter of fact, if everything were all 
right with parole, certainly the governor of a 
great Eastern State would not have refused to 
sign a compact with 25 other States providing 
for the supervision of out-of-State parolees; 
yet he did feel it unwise to do so until he could 
be assured that the other contracting States 
had adequate parole standards. He said: 
“Toleration of corrupt conditions is more 
criminal than the criminal himself.” 

In lauding parole, its advocates frequently 
refer to the parolee’s release “‘under strict 
surveillance.” That is Utopian. How undescrip- 
tive these statements are of parole as practiced 
in the great majority of jurisdictions is re- 
vealed by the report of the New York Prison 
Association, previously referred to. In a survey 
of 133 penal institutions, it was ascertained 
that 42 had no parole officers to supervise a 
total of 12,182 parolees. The question now 
is — where is the strict surveillance that the 
parole advocates claim exists over an individual 
released on parole? This report likewise found 
that 36 institutions had a total of 36 parole 
officers to supervise 8,566 parolees; 14 institu- 
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tions had a total of 28 parole officers to super- 
vise 2,407 parolees; and Io institutions had a 
total of 30 parole officers to supervise 3,592 
parolees. In all, the 133 institutions considered 
had 191 parole officers to supervise 46,613 
parolees, or 244 for every parole officer. It is 
generally recognized that for maximum effi- 
ciency a parole officer should not carry a case 
load of over 50 parolees. Thus strict surveillance 
becomes just a couple of words. 

I quite agree that it is high time for America 
to leave sentiment and emotion out of the 
crime problem and face facts as they exist. 
The question is whether parole as practiced 
should be abolished or continued. I say abolish 
the abuses and maladministration of parole and 
continue it as it should be practiced. Instead 
of slinging mud and making wild accusations 
against those who would point out the defects 
of parole, let the professional lobbyists for it 
exert a little of their energy in building up the 
application of this most humanitarian prin- 
ciple. I am forced to the belief that those who 
are criticizing parole as it is practiced today 
are better friends of parole than its sob- 
sisterish, gushing, mawkish defenders. 

The federal parole system, under the United 
States Parole Board and the able direction of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
Honorable Homer Cummings, presents a 
concrete example of how parole should be 
practiced. Such States as Rhode Island have 
illustrated that parole can be made to function 
— but only after its abuses are recognized and 
a concerted effort made to correct them. It is 
high time that applicants for parole be selected 
on the basis of merit, past history, and outward 
indications of real reformation. 

One expert, after a careful survey of parole 
in his State, urged a statistical study of the 
success and failure of parole and, in the face 
of cries by professional parole exponents to 
the effect that 85 per cent of all parolees make 
good, declared: 

Approximately one-half of the men paroled violate 
parole within a three year period after release from 


the institution. These figures do not agree with 
published statistics calculated on a false basis. 


Even Mr. Bates, a former director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been quoted in 
the press as saying that 60 per cent of convicts 
become repeaters after their first trip behind 
prison walls. 
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HOW GOOD IS PAROLE? 


We have heard much about the fact that 
fewer than 1 per cent of all arrests made in 
the United States are of persons on parole. 
That figure is not accurate, because it was com- 
piled in 1934 from records not comprehensive 
and not complete in detail, owing to failure 
of many agencies to submit information on 
parole records during preceding years. Even in 
1937, the F.B.I. was receiving information on 
the release of prisoners from only 41 per cent 
of the nation’s penal institutions. 

When we look, however, at the Public 
Enemy File, for 1937, of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which has the complete 
criminal records of our 13,602 kidnapers, 
extortionists, bank robbers, racketeers, and 
outstanding gangsters, there is revealed some 
highly interesting information. Thirty per cent 
of these notorious hoodlums have been the 
recipients of clemency not only once but in 
many cases as often as 6, 7, 8, 9, and Io times. 
Of them, 2,802 were granted parole on various 
occasions during their criminal careers; and 
76.4 per cent of those who were the recipients 
of parole were subsequently rearrested, either 
while on parole or after the expiration of the 
parole period. Two thirds of those arrested 
while they were already on parole were charged 
with such crimes as murder, rape, robbery, 
kidnaping, and other felonies. This picture of 
parole failure is substantiated by many local 
parole surveys, which show parole failure to 
range from 15 to 85 per cent. 

While there is a decided shortage of compre- 
hensive statistics on crimes committed by 
parolees, I do know that, concerning the 272 
principals in kidnaping cases which the F.B.I. 
had been called on to investigate up to Febru- 
ary I, 1938, the records reveal 235 instances of 
clemency for them. Evidence was found that in 
115 instances the freedom afforded them had 
been misused. At the time of the kidnaping 
crime for which they were held, each had been 
arrested an average of 4.8 times; each had been 
convicted an average of 2.9 times; and 25.4 
per cent of the total number of kidnapers were 
at liberty at the time of the kidnaping as a 
result of clemency, of escape, or of bond for- 
feiture. 

The average time served by persons con- 
victed of crime, as far as I can ascertain, has 
no bearing on the efficacy of parole administra- 
tion, yet it is rather appalling to note that the 


average time served for the taking of a human 
life is §8.1 months; following a conviction for 
rape, 38.9 months; for an aggravated assault, 
26.7; robbery, 46.8; burglary, 25.9; and larceny, 
18.5. These figures are according to the most 
recent report of the Bureau of the Census. 
They include incarcerations throughout the 
United States and not in any one particular 
State. 


Tae erricacy of parole must be deter- 
mined ultimately by results— results from 
practical observations — and conclusions must 
be based on fact, not theory or belief. There 
is nothing new to the theory of parole. We 
have had it in this country for a long time. It 
would appear that enough time has elapsed 
to have allowed more than a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for experimentation with ways of ad- 
ministering it. 

John Dillinger slugged a helpless man into 
insensibility and plundered his store. For that 
he was sentenced to serve penitentiary terms 
of from two to fourteen years and from ten to 
twenty years, respectively. It has been said 
by some that his later activities resulted from 
an embittered attitude toward society because 
of his long sentence. Others seriously contend 
that his career of crime was the result of un- 
happiness following a tragic love affair in his 
teens. Be that as it may, following his parole 
eight law-enforcement officers and two citizens 
were killed, six officers and one citizen were 
wounded, four banks were robbed, three 
arsenals were plundered, and three jail deliv- 
eries were accomplished — the Dillinger gang’s 
depredations. All this occurred approximately 
ten years before the expiration of Dillinger’s 
maximum sentence. 

Humanitarian treatment of the prisoner 
should be a prime consideration, yet is self- 
preservation a barbaric practice? I suggest 
that society preserve itself. The first offender, 
the wayward youth who has stubbed his toe, 
should be given every consideration, yet I 
insist that parole as practiced is unworthy 
of its name when it subjects society to a reign 
of terror from the criminal — whatever the 
psychopathic reason for his criminality — just 
to accommodate his friends and family or just 
because some public servant cannot resist the 


expediencies of politics. 
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Problems in Living 


HAPPINESS 


SUCCESS : 


LIVING 


by WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON 


Wriars troubling you? 

The time has come, in our clinic discussions, 
to thresh out some personal problems in living. 
The most serious cases in this month’s mail 
deal with despair, hopelessness, the feeling 
that nothing matters. I deal with them in a 
group since they all have a common psycholog- 
ical denominator. And I offer to these despair- 
ing ones the completed histories of similar cases 
which have been solved as they can solve their 
own. 

(For R. D., Montana; H. K. F., New London, 
Conn.; M. H., Atlanta, Ga.; A. T. L., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and E. R., Florida.) 


NOTHING HOPELESS IS REAL 


Docror, please come over!” Young 
Mrs. Tomlin, wife of a clever and prosperous 
ghost writer, was weeping into the telephone. 
“It’s Hardy. He says he’s going to kill him- 
self!” 

I went over. 

There was Hardy Tomlin, usually alert and 
cynical, slumped miserably at his desk, eyes 
wide and black with despair. He was toying 
with the revolver in his hand, apparently mak- 
ing mental preparations. 

I said, “What’s this, Hardy, an act?” 

Tomlin looked at me with the bitterest ex- 
pression I have ever seen on a human face. 
“My last act,” he said. “I can’t write. I’m no 
good. There’s no hope.” He lifted a book 
manuscript from his desk and dropped it into 
the wastebasket. “Seventh publisher turned 
it down,” he said. “Book of my own — spent 
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three years writing.” The man was sunk in an 
emotional sea of hopelessness. 

“Tam glad,” I said, “that your trouble isn’t 
real.” 

Tomlin stared at me in amazement. 

I explained that the exaggerated quality of 
his feeling proved it false, imaginary. He was 
suffering from an emotional brain storm, not a 
material disaster. 

Our brains often make trouble for us. They 
frequently behave like flooded carburetors, 
overcharged with explosive feeling. There is 
only one thing to do on such occasions — drain 
off the excess emotion. 

“Get up, Hardy,” I commanded. “Put your 
hat on. Take that manuscript to Blank.” | 
named an intelligent literary agent. “Ask 
him to read it and advise you.” 

An hour later Tomlin called me up, chipper 
as a lark. “Blank says I may have to rewrite 
the book,” he announced happily. “He’ll let 
me know when he finishes reading it.’”’ The 
prospect of doing three years’ work all over 
again had actually made Tomlin cheerful. 

Action or even the prospect of it gives an 
emotional outlet and relieves the unbearable 
pressure of ugly feelings which otherwise pile 
up. Active striving toward a desired goal is real- 
ity; hopeless inactivity is illusion, a mental 
mirage that falsely belittles your invincible 
self. 

The next time you feel utterly hopeless, tell 
yourself that the very deadliness of your 
feeling proves it false. But don’t stop too long 
to argue with yourself — do something. Do the 
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first thing that occurs to you. If that doesn’t 
work, it will at least start you acting in the 
right direction. Action will clear your emotional 
fog and give your brain a chance to work. Al- 
ways, if you follow this prescription, you will 
think out the right thing to do eventually. You 
will attain your present purpose or a bigger one. 

Elsa K’s fiancé took an oil-company job in 
the Orient which prevented him from marrying 
for three years. Elsa felt absolutely crushed, 
blacked out. Nothing was real to her but grief 
and disappointment. Normal ideas, feelings, 
and facts faded out of her mind. During that 
interval of hopelessness she ceased to live. 

Her mother said, “Oh, you’ll come out of it, 
Elsa. We all have moments like that, but they 
soon pass. In a week you'll wonder how you 
ever could have felt this way.” 

But Elsa took no active steps to drain off 
her flood of despair. She floundered in it too 
long. She lost her job, because she didn’t take 
enough interest in it. Then she sank into 
another, still longer, period of unreality. 

The fourth or fifth time this happened, a 
psychologist was sent for. 

Elsa told him her fiancé was coming back, 
landing next week at San Francisco. But she 
didn’t want to see him. She knew he had met 
lots more attractive girls than she, and what 
was the use? 

“Take a plane tonight for the west coast,” 
the doctor advised. ““You be on that dock 
when your man lands. And don’t let him get 
away from you.” 

Elsa protested feebly, but there was a new 
sparkle of real life in her eyes. 

From the west coast she wired her mother: 

MARRIED TODAY. SAILING SUMATRA 

TOMORROW. THIS IS LIVING. 

The cure for hopelessness frequently reme- 
dies its original cause, as it did in Elsa’s case. 
Another 24 hours of emotional self-indulgence 
in gloom, and this girl would have missed life 
happiness. The man who loved her would have 
sailed away for 3 more lonely years, and Elsa 
would have lost permanently her contact with 
reality. 

If the delusion of utter failure tempts you 
into a despairful emotional orgy, remember 
that you are playing with a mental drug habit. 
These fits are dangerous. You need to snap 
yourself out of them instantly. Instead of 
furnishing escape, hopelessness imprisons your 


immortal power of happiness within a mental 
torture cage and welds the bars ever closer 
about your dearest hopes and aspirations. 
Escape at once, before the lock of habit be- 
comes too strong to break. You need only re- 
member this: nothing hopeless is real. And, to 
prove it, begin /iving again. 


THE EGG COMES FIRST — HATCH IT! 


Eons F, one of our clinic members, 
writes me from a sanitarium as follows: 


Dear Doctor: 

Here I am, a “mental case.” I have worked in the 
same company for fifteen years. Other girls were pro- 
moted over my head. . . . The chief of my division 
was most unjust. . . . I couldn’t stand it! Then I 
began to go to pieces. . . . I didn’t do good work, I 
admit. . . . They had to send me here. . . . Oh, 
what can I do? My mental health is broken because 
I failed, and I failed because my mental health was 
broken by injustice. 


Which comes first, the chicken or the egg, 
her failure in business or her personality 
breakdown? 

My answer — the egg, the girl’s own mental 
condition. 

We live in a dangerous world, a cruel world 
sometimes, a world where jungle law — 
survival of the fit — prevails. But, on the other 
hand, there is no reason why you or I or Edith 
F shouldn’t be fit. We have only to remember 
the inexorable fact which Edith forgot — that 
personality is our “egg of destiny.” We must 
guard that egg as our greatest treasure, brood 
over it, develop it, keep it alive and warm. 
Then the egg will hatch as nature ordained. 

It is difficult to bear this thought firmly in 
mind while people kick you around and use 
you as a means to gain their own goals. But in 
that very ability to rebound from heavy blows, 
to keep one’s inner resiliency blown up by the 
realization that it is oneself and not the ex- 
ternal world which counts, lies the human dif- 
ferential between failure and success. 

I advise Edith F, when the protective at- 
mosphere of the sanitarium has temporarily 
restored her self-assurance, to go after another 
job. It doesn’t matter whether the position 
she seeks is inside or outside her former com- 
pany. It doesn’t matter, even, whether she 
gets the new job or not. Seeking some way to 
beat the boss who kicked ber around will do 
wonders to restore her inner equilibrium. It 
will give her the true feeling of independence, 
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of relying on herself and not waiting for 
some other person’s whim to boost her to suc- 
cess. Edith must learn to batch ber own per- 
sonality egg —we all have to learn it. And, 
the quicker we start working at this job — the 
only productive process we can work at — the 
sooner we will attain self-sufficiency in the 
fascinating game of living. 


SPANKING MAKES MEN 


A MOTHER writes me: 


My young son, Ned, has been going to a progres- 
sive school where they give children wide latitude 
in “self-expression.” They let him try this, that, and 
the other thing and now Neddy is a problem child. 
He won’t do anything, at home or anywhere, unless 
he wants to do it at that particular moment. His 
father insists that Ned go to some semi-military 
school in the fall, where he will be made to follow a 
rigidly prescribed curriculum, with severe punish- 
ments for disobedience. What do you advise, Doctor? 


I advise spanking — loving maternal and 
paternal spanking — at home. 

There is nothing disgraceful about being 
spanked by a person who loves you, your 
mother preferably, your father if he is really 
paternal, your husband or your wife, if you’ve 
delayed your spankings (verbal or physical) to 
so late a period in your career. No human 
being — I give this as my conclusion from the 
study of thousands of cases personally ana- 
lyzed — amounts to anything worth consider- 
ing until he has been spanked. We wouldn’t 
have any Mussolini, any Hitler, any Japanese 
egomaniacs desperately determined on subju- 
gating China if these abnormally self-willed 
individuals had been spanked into loving sub- 
mission to other humans at an early age. 

It’s like this. You have a child of great 
force, strong, self-seeking, dominant. That, 
so far as it goes, is admirable. But any dynamo, 
any source of tremendous energy, material or 
biological, must be bound, harnessed, to con- 
structive endeavor. Lightning destroys. But 
high-voltage generators run trains, illuminate 
homes, manufacture happiness-producing prod- 
ucts. Edison, Ford, Marconi, all real men, 
great conquerors of nature’s forces in human- 
ity’s service, were spanked in time, controlled, 
made submissive to their fellow men, from 
whom they later reaped huge rewards in con- 
sequence. Any individual who has within him- 
self the capacity for conquest has also the 
potentiality of destruction. If permitted to 
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shoot out his energy promiscuously in every 
direction he will certainly do more harm than 
good with it — harm to others and himself. If 
he is opposed, thwarted by teachers or other 
disciplinarians whom he believes inimical or 
who seek to control him for their purposes and 
not for his own good, he will become revengeful. 
Such is the simplified psychological case 
history of Europe’s three bloodthirsty dicta- 
tors. 

That is why I say, spank Ned at home. Com- 
pel him to adapt his whole personality energy 
to tasks set for him by loving parents. Then 
send him to a school where his individual in- 
terests will be served, his personal tastes and 
talents considered, but where he will be made 
to adapt his efforts to standards and purposes 
set by his instructors. Then he will succeed. 
Then he will learn to live in the larger way — 
for himself via a constructive submission to the 
requirements of others. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE IS LOVE — NOT MARRIAGE 


A 24-YEAR-OLD GIRL writes: 


I believe that I love Tom and he thinks he loves me. 
There is no reason why we shouldn’t be married — 
except this. I don’t believe it is possible to tell whether 
you really love anybody until you try living with 
them. It is my firm conviction that a girl and a man 
ought to try living together before committing them- 
selves to a marriage contract “until death us do part.” 
But Tom says he won’t do it. Unless I give myself to 
him legally, he says I do not really love him. What do 
you think? Am I right or is he? 


This case is an interesting modern reversal of 
the old double-standard situation where the 
man felt justified in experimenting and the 
girl demanded “honorable marriage” as the 
price of her affections. But the woman’s mo- 
tives are not reversed —they are virtually 
identical. In Victorian days a maiden believed 
that she could control a man’s attention to 
herself only if she bound him legally with a 
marriage ceremony. My present correspondent 
hopes to accomplish the same purpose in a dif- 
ferent way. She reasons that marriage will 
make her lover indifferent, dominant, bored 
and that only by requiring him to prove his 
constancy by remaining faithful when he is 
under no compulsion to do so can she be sure 
of his love. 

This young woman is right — not in her 
sociological theories but in her “intuitional” 
perceptions. It is quite true that marriage 





LET EACH MAN REMEMBER 


oftener than not destroys love by substituting 
a feeling of duty. When marital partners rely 
on their legal rights in one another, they cease 
making love. If your wife — or your husband 
— can’t get away from you, if he or she owes 
you the moral and legal duty of giving you love 
whenever you demand it, what motive remains 
to earn caresses by loverlike allurements? As a 
consequence, not much love is made by either 
spouse in the average marriage. Lovemaking is 
the price of love — neither marriage nor any 
other contractual obligation calls it forth. 


The young woman who sent her problem to 
our clinic has courage — the courage of wise 
feminine convictions. I do not advise her tomake 
marriage wait on a premarital test or trial. I 
advise her to spend her energy and intelligence 
in devising sound psychological methods to en- 
force lovemaking after marriage. I am writing 
her personally some practical suggestions. But, 
since the fundamental issues of her problem 
are so universally important, I am placing them 
before you — if you have had experience which 
may help this clinic member, send it in. 


Let Each Man Remember 


There is a terrible hour in the early morning 
When men awake and look on the day that brings 

The black adventure, approaching with no less certainty 
Than the light that grows, the untroubled bird that sings. 


It does not greatly matter what we have to consider, 
Whether the difficult word, or the surgeon’s knife, 
The last silver goblet to pawn, or the fatal letter, 
Or the prospect of going on with a particular life. 


The point is: They rise — (always they seem to bave risen, 
They always will rise, I suppose,) by courage alone; 

Somehow, by this or by that, they engender courage, 
Courage bred in flesh that is sick to the bone. 


In different fashions they compass their set intent 

To rout the reluctant sword from the gripping sheath, 
By thinking, perbaps, upon the Blessed Sacrament, 

Or perbaps by coffee, or perbaps by gritted teeth. 


It is indisputable that some turn solemn or savage, 
While others have found that it serves them best to be glib 
When they inwardly lean and listen, listen for courage, 
That bitter and curious thing beneath the rib. 
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With nothing to win, perbaps, and no sane reason 
To put up a fight, they grip and bang to the thread 

As fierce and still as a swinging threatened spider; 
They are too brave to say, it is simpler to be dead. 


Let each man remember, who opens bis eyes to the morning, 
How many men bave braced them to meet that light, 

And pious or ribald, one way or another, how many 
Will smile in its face, when be is at peace in the night. 


Josephine Jacobsen 





Hitehhike Passports 


by CHAPMAN J. MILLING 


cnnnsene has become a problem of 
such importance that laws forbidding its prac- 
tice have been enacted in no less than fourteen 
states, viz., Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, New York, plus the District 
of Columbia. Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Ontario have similar laws. Advo- 
cates of such statutes are able to point to hun- 
dreds of cases of which the following examples 
are typical: 

William Copley, a resident of Los Angeles, 
decided to take a trip to New York in his 
brand-new sixteen-cylinder Cadillac roadster. 
Having abundant leisure and being imbued 
with the worthy and patriotic desire to see 
America first, he elected to include Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in his itinerary. As he was leaving 
that city on his way north, he was hailed by 
two neatly dressed young men who asked him 
for a ride as far as Richmond, Virginia. He 
had reached a point near Fairfax, South Caro- 
lina, when one of the gentlemen jammed a 
pistol into his ribs, struck him smartly over 
the left eye, and, with the assistance of his com- 
panion, relieved him of his automobile and 
$300 in cash. This robbery occurred at two 
o’clock in the afternoon on a paved State and 
federal highway. 

A South Carolinian picked up two strangers 
near the Savannah River. He was found in 
Texas a week later, bound and beaten. His 
car, of course, was gone. So were the men he 
had befriended. 

A businessman who gave a lift to a pair of 
friendly looking fellows was discovered several 
hours later nursing painful scalp wounds, a 
severe headache, and empty pockets. That was 
six years ago, and he is still looking around for 
his automobile. 

The news columns last year were full of the 
trial of a young man who, accompanied by a 
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girl companion, murdered a driver near Lo- 
noke, Arkansas. 

A lawyer friend of mine was so charmed with 
a young chap he recently picked up on the 
road that he took him to his country estate for 
a swim, after which he invited him to have 
lunch. When they had eaten, his guest sug- 
gested that he walk out to the car for a package 
of cigarettes. Following him a few minutes 
later, the affable host beheld his new friend 
driving nonchalantly away, waving cheerfully 
as he rounded the last turn. Three weeks later 
the car was discovered 500 miles from home, 
badly damaged. Luckily, the owner carried 
adequate theft coverage. 

Despite the fact that such incidents occur so 
frequently as to have become commonplace, 
most of the antihitchhiking laws are about 
as successfully enforced as was our Noble 
Experiment. Sentiment is not behind them, 
and they are simply ignored by the majority 
of people, both drivers and pedestrians. 

There is much, in fact, to be said in favor of 
hitchhiking. It is not so much the principle of 
noblesse oblige as it is simply the neighborly 
American way of doing things. All of us really 
desire companionship when riding alone, and 
most of us, I am sure, feel a little guilty when 
we whiz by a hopeful looking man whom we 
visualize as staring regretfully at our vanishing 
car. Rare indeed is the driver who will not, at 
least occasionally, take in a bona fide collegian. 
College boys are not, at present, noted for their 
wealth, even though the favored few may keep 
their own cars on the campus. Many of the 
present generation of college students are re- 
ceiving their education wholly or in part 
through their own efforts. Helping these lads 
home for a week end is the sort of good turn 
most of us still enjoy doing. As an evidence of 
this fact, the case of South Carolina, the last 
State to pass an antihitchhiking law, may be 
cited. When protests began pouring in, the 
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concensus of opinion seemed to be that where 
students were concerned the new law ought 
not to be enforced. 

The same sentiment ought, of course, to 
apply to all honest, industrious people unable 
to furnish their own transportation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most drivers who now confine the 
favor to college boys would be glad to take 
in other people as well, if only they had some 
reasonable assurance that they were in safe 
company. I believe that public sentiment has 
always agreed that it is a pity to penalize the 
deserving because of the small criminal ele- 
ment. In fact, the very frequency of hitchhik- 
ing crimes indicates that the average driver is 
still willing to take a chance in order to help 
the average pedestrian. 


WANDERERS OF THE HIGHWAY 


Wane occastonat vagrants have al- 
ways wandered the highways, hitchhiking in 
its present form is little more than a decade old. 
It probably had its inception when the Florida 
boom attracted so many people with no visible 
means of transportation. The idea of soliciting 


free rides was rendered respectable when the 
superrealtors provided immense busses for all 
who showed the slightest interest in an orange 
grove or a beach-development lot. Florida now 
turns back as many vagrants as possible, and 
the boom has long since been accorded its 
brief, tragic paragraph in the nation’s eco- 
nomic history, but the free riding continues. 
Year after year more pedestrians appear on 
the highways. Whole families may be seen on 
the roads — old men and women, married cou- 
ples, little children, even nursing babies. 

Some of these people are simply unfortunates 
who cling to the delusion that somewhere, if 


only they go far enough from home, employ- 
ment and security await them. A few of them, 
it is all too evident, are quite genuine criminals, 
ready to accept the hospitality of a person’s 
car and then wrest it from him by force of 
arms, not even stopping short of murder. Most 
of the hikers, however, are independent young 
people, out for adventure, for temporary em- 
ployment, or for a good time or, more often, 
simply on their way home for a week end. 

Of late the experienced members of the fra- 
ternity have avoided the thumb system as 
much as possible, having learned that a vio- 
lently jerked wrist sometimes antagonizes an 
otherwise kindly disposed driver. They have 
adopted a method involving better psychology, 
doubtless introduced by the college lads. They 
walk down the shoulder at a leisurely rate, 
cast one or two wistful looks backward toward 
an approaching car, then proceed on as if in 
advanced stages of combined sunstroke, caisson 
disease, carbon-monoxide poisoning, and fallen 
arches. Another method, likewise largely em- 
ployed by student hikers, is that of hanging 
around a filling station in groups of two or 
more and politely asking for a ride when a car 
is being checked. The man of neat appearance 


and pleasing personality seldom has much 
difficulty in obtaining a ride in this way; never- 
theless, I know of more than one service station 
whose business has been seriously damaged on 
this account. 

For a very good reason all the college boys 
on the road appear to be freshmen. The little 
skullcap with its letter or numeral distinguishes 
them at once with at least the outward ap- 
pearance of gentlemen. But not every cap 
wearer proves to be a freshman. On one occa- 
sion I myself picked up a verdant-looking 
youth whose cap proclaimed him to be a mem- 
ber of the class of ’40. Noting, however, the 
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mature and careworn lines of his face, I made 
bold to ask him when he had graduated and 
learned that he had been battling the cruelties 
of an acquisitive society since 1932. The fresh- 
man cap, he admitted quite honestly, was a 
sure-fire trick, always good for a ride. When I 
learned the salary he was earning as a school- 
teacher, I could not find it in my heart to blame 
the poor fellow for this harmless subterfuge. 

A fairly neat suitcase, liberally plastered 
with pennants, will serve as a good substitute 
for the freshman cap. These pennants, the 
gum-sticker variety, can readily be obtained 
for about one cent each in every college town. 
Experienced vagrants are well aware of their 
persuasive effect. 

A friend of mine relates how he once picked 
up a “college” man who spoke Bowery Eng- 
lish and who had evidently failed to perform 
the rite of ablution for several weeks. As soon 
as the fellow got in, he asked my friend his 
destination. The latter named a point some 
distance short of where he actually intended to 
stop and thus got rid of the imposter. He 
failed, however, to eradicate a certain perfume, 
not the odor of sanctity, which, alas, lingered 
in his car for several days. 


HITCHHIKING A B C’s 


I; vou are inclined to be generous with 
your car, it is a wise plan to inspect your 
would-be passenger before taking him in. If he 
is really deserving, he will not be offended; if 
he does show resentment, you do not want him 
for company. 

I know a man who is fond of companionship 
and whose profession requires him to travel 
from 700 to 1,000 miles every week. It is his 
habit to drive past a hitchhiker, slow down, 
then look back. If the hiker maintains a pleas- 
ant expression, he may stop and invite him to 
ride; but, if the fellow appears angry, he drives 
on. If asked for a ride at a filling station, he in- 
quires politely whether or not the applicant is 
willing to submit to a search of his person for 
firearms. If there is no objection, the privilege 
is generally waived. It is his invariable rule 
never to take more than one man at a time, 
and this one is invited to occupy the front seat 
beside him. By observing these few simple 
precautions, he has never had the slightest 
trouble with any of the hundreds of young 
people whom he has helped. 


There are hitchhikers who, on their part, are 
fully as particular as my friend. 

One of these once informed me that his most 
important rule was to present a neat appear- 
ance. His clothes were not of especially good 
quality but he insisted they be neatly pressed 
and entirely free from dirt or obvious patches, 
He carried a small, good-quality handbag and 
always wore a clean shirt and a bright necktie. 
He paid as much attention to personality as a 
well-trained sales executive. 

When he saw a car which appealed to him, he 
noted quickly the appearance of the driver and 
the number of passengers. If the car were full 
or if the driver wore a grim, determined look, 
he resumed his walk in a dignified manner. If, 
on the other hand, matters looked more auspi- 
cious, he stopped, glanced toward the car, and 
registered his most friendly and disarming 
smile. He told me that he had never had any 
trouble securing a ride in any part of the United 
States. He calculated that out of every five 
cars thus solicited three passed him by at un- 
abated speed, a fourth slowed down but kept 
going, the fifth picked him up. 

This hiker retained his good manners after 
the car stopped. He answered all questions 
cheerfully and, once inside, tried to be as help- 
ful as possible, storing his grip in the most 
convenient space and offering to hold the 
baby, the thermos jug, or the Pomeranian. On 
several occasions, he said, he had been given 
meals at roadside eating houses and had fre- 
quently been asked to go beyond his destina- 
tion just for the sake of his company. I must 
confess that he left me feeling he had conferred 
a distinct favor on me by riding a few miles in 
my car. 

Of late the ranks of the hitchhikers have 
been augmented by an increasing proportion ot 
women, chiefly girls from industrial towns and 
independent unmarried women of an adven- 
turous nature. It is a wise policy to refrain 
from helping the latter across State lines. Oc- 
casionally old, even feeble, women are en- 
countered. I once gave a ride to a farm woman 
of 60, who, with her 3 small grandchildren, was 
attempting a 25-mile stretch. She had the old- 
style technique pat, thumb and all. As soon as 
she stepped in my car, she began calling down 
curses on the dozen or more cars which had 
just passed her. I listened to her entire life 
history during those 25 miles. 
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It is remarkable how much intimate detail 
a hitchhiker will insist on telling a perfect 
stranger but it is still more remarkable how 
much the motorist will frequently confide in 
the hiker. It is probably the principle of psy- 
chological catharsis, familiarly known as blow- 
ing off. 

This is possibly one reason why so many ot 
us continue to pick up unknown men or women 
who may be criminals, asking them no ques- 
tions and risking our lives and property with 
them. But the principal reason, I believe, lies 
elsewhere. It is the fact that the average Ameri- 
can motorist still desires, in spite of the well- 
known risks, to help the man or woman he be- 
lieves worthy. And, until human nature 
changes for the worse, rides are going to be 
given to decent-looking people who ask for 
them. 


LICENSES FOR ROAD TRAMPS 


I, THERE, then, a remedy? Can any 
method be evolved which will discourage crime 
on the highway, give a feeling of security to 
indulgent motorists, and help those hitchhikers 
who are not mere vagabonds? 

I believe that there is a solution which is 
both practical and easy of accomplishment — 
registration. As an automobile owner interested 
in the problem as viewed from every angle, I 
humbly submit the following plan: 

Let each State legislature pass a registration 
act, supplanting any act now in force, and issue 
licenses for properly qualified hitchhikers. No 
one with a criminal record ought to be eligible, 
nor should habitual vagrants, young children, 
or the mentally incompetent. Actual details 
could be handled by the highway departments 
of the various States. The licenses might be 
issued through the office of the clerk of court or 
some other designated official in each county, 
without the necessity of creating any new or- 
ganization or bureau. These licenses should 
be printed on a special card made of some 
durable material which would be difficult to 
duplicate. In short, the forms should be made 
as hard to counterfeit as a $20 bill. Each ap- 
plicant should be charged a reasonable fee, say 
$2, sufficient to cover the expense of photo- 
graphing and fingerprinting the licensee and 
pay the cost of the forms. 

Thousands of fingerprints would thus be 
obtained, some of which would undoubtedly 


prove useful later on. But what of the drifters 
and criminals who would, for the most part, 
remain unregistered and whose fingerprints are 
the ones really wanted? These dangerous and 
irresponsible vagrants would, by the very na- 
ture of the law, remain outside the pale, and 
there would no longer be any excuse for their 
presence on the roads. If ever arrested for at- 
tempting to secure a ride without a license, 
they could then be fingerprinted as violators of 
a State law. I believe that such a statute would 
all but abolish hitchhiking crimes. 

What, under such a system, would be the 
motorist’s obligation? 

Precisely nothing. He would not be reguired 
to transport anyone but would be permitted by 
law to give a ride to any person presenting the 
proper credentials. 

Would he have to stop and read everybody’s 
license? 

Not at all, unless he wanted to do so. The 
card would simply replace the once universal 
thumb. At his own option the driver could stop 
and interview a hiker whose card had been held 
up at his approach. A quick glance at the card 
would tell him whether the license was genuine 
and if it belonged to the applicant, since it 
would contain a brief description of the holder 
as well as his photograph. Provision might 
even be made for the hiker’s signature, which, 
if further identification were required, could be 
executed for comparison. The driver could 
still refuse the ride if, after close-range study, 
he decided he didn’t like the fellow’s looks. 

But who is going to stop in the middle of a 
trip and appraise either the hiker or his license? 

Precisely the same driver who now stops and 
asks him a dozen or more questions before 
taking the inevitable chance. 

States adopting such a measure could include 
a waiver-of-responsibility clause as a part of 
the act. Then, in case of an accident, the hitch- 
hiker would not be in a position to sue the 
driver, as he is now in many States. 

Any law which is openly nullified by respec- 
table people breeds disrespect for ‘xw in gen- 
eral. Yet people, since laws began, have always 
nullified, whenever possible, laws which in- 
hibited their personal liberty. Shall we, then, 
continue to pass ineffective laws to solve this 
problem or shall we dignify the custom of 
hitchhiking by surrounding it with sane regula- 
tion and control? 
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Psychology 
Cures Alcoholism 


by EDWARD A. STRECKER 


L. IS REMARKABLE that, from the very 
dawn of recorded history and, obviously, long 
before, men made and imbibed alcoholic bev- 
erages. Apparently along with discoveries of 
various devices and artifices which made it 
possible to accomplish the domination of all 
other species, our primitive ancestors soon 
stumbled on a crude chemistry involving the 
application of heat and moisture to almost any- 
thing that happened to be available. The re- 
sult was a drink doubtless tasting very 
strangely but producing highly interesting re- 
actions. 

Hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions re- 
cord beer drinking under the Pharaohs. The 
Athenians of the Golden Age drank wine, as 
did the Romans, who thickened their potations 
with resin. In Asia exotic liquors were per- 
fumed with rose leaves. The barbarians of the 
nerth contrived from cereal and honey a drink 
called mead. In the sixteenth century the 
kilted highlanders of Scotland distilled whisky. 
Long before he bartered the land of his fathers 
for the firewater of the palefaces, our North 
American Indian had discovered that gall from 
the gall bladder of a freshly killed buffalo, when 
mixed with ashes, made an authoritative brew. 

So did the tide of alcohol rise and flow down 
through the centuries. It is significant that 
countless efforts, including rigid prohibitive 
legislation, have all failed to dam the flow. 
Today, alcohol in some form or another is the 
basis of an accepted and common social ritual, 
practiced among all peoples at every economic 
and cultural level. The urge to drink alcohol is 
firmly and deeply implanted in the human race. 
What is the motive power of that urge? 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RAISON D’ETRE 
OF ALCOHOLISM 


Tae vrinx mpuise is scarcely an inher- 
ited quality. It is noteworthy that the children 
of alcoholic parents are somewhat more likely 


to become total abstainers than exces. 
sive drinkers. Neither is the urge to drink 
prompted by the nutritive instinct, since al- 
cohol has little or no food value. Nor can it be 
owing to its pleasant taste. Those drinkers who 
have an informed taste and are authoritative 
about the gustatory ritual of alcoholic bever- 
ages are exceedingly few. Usually, excessive 
drinkers are indifferent to the taste of alcohol, 
and many of them actively dislike it. 

Actually there is no “craving” for alcohol. 
It is true that during the so-called alcoholic 
jitters the amount of sugar in the blood is often 
low and this chemical situation in the body 
reveals itself by a variety of sensations. These 
sensations are expressive of the bodily need for 
a rapidly absorbable carbohydrate food, and 
at such times alcohol may be taken in large 
quantities. On the other hand, a bar of choco- 
late would meet the chemical need of the 
tissues much more effectively than a drink of 
whisky. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
explanation of the long survival and wide 
diffusion of the drink impulse is definitely 
psychological. Observe any party which is 
fairly “moist.” The individual personalities of 
the members of the group soon become sub- 
merged in the flowing bowl, and there can be 
traced a common pattern of behavior which 
has regressed to a level far lower and far less 
responsible than the customary behavior level 
of the members of the group. The portly busi- 
nessman of 55 thinks he is once more, and tries 
to act like, the young buck of 25. The adipose 
dowager forgets for the moment the steadying 
effect of 50 excess pounds and her grown chil- 
dren and in her alcoholic thoughts and behavior 
attempts to recapture the gay and dashing 
debutante of 30 years ago. When a party is not 
merely moist but dripping wet, then one may 
witness behavior that would shame a 4-year- 


old child. 





PSYCHOLOGY CURES ALCOHOLISM 


If the unconscious but eagerly sought effect 
of alcohol in excessive quantities is behavior at 
a level of lessened or even abolished respon- 
sibility, then clearly there must exist a strong 
inner compulsion to soften or disperse the 
hard-and-fast facts of everyday sober life. 
Truly this is so, and it is the core of the 
psychological raison d’étre of pathological 
drinking. For too many people, inadequately 
prepared to come to grips with life (usually 
because during childhood they have been de- 
nied the attainment of emotional maturity), 
alcohol offers an armor against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. For these people, 
strong drink is too strong. It accomplishes its 
psychological objective by blunting the higher 
faculties of logical intelligence, self-criticism, 
inhibition, and ethics. The environment is 
rosily blurred, and the hard, sharp outlines of 
the personal problems it presents become ob- 
scured. 

In the beginning it is very simple. Alcoholic 
phantasy can be purchased easily in a bottle, 
ready to use. The pictures evoked by the magic 
liquid are so flattering to an ego lacerated 
by sharp contacts with the real world that it 
becomes rapidly and increasingly difficult to 
face everyday life in cold sobriety. The stage 
of abnormal drinking is when the individual 
cannot look at reality without the deceptive aid of 
an alcobolic screen. Then begins the payment 
of the high toll exacted for the journey into the 
land of make-believe. 


THE BOOTSTRAPS 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATMENT 


I; aconoztsm is chiefly psychological in 
its purpose and effects, then it can be dealt 
with effectively only by psychological weapons. 
Medicines, sanitariums, and various physical 
upbuilding measures have their place in the 
therapeutic plan, but, unless the dominant 
motif is psychological, then treatment is fore- 
doomed to failure. Furthermore, whatever may 
be the details of the psychological treatment 
employed, in principle it must combat both 
the emotional immaturity on which, so often, 
the alcoholism is engrafted and the irrespon- 
sible, regressive behavior it induces. 

From the very beginning of psychological 
treatment, the therapist is willing to deal only 
with whatever segment of maturity may exist 
in the patient. He cannot become a party to 


any conspiracy either of duress or emotional 
persuasion in order to get the alcoholic into his 
office. The patient must have at least some 
fractional understanding of his situation 
and some particle of desire to adjust to life 
on a nonalcoholic basis. If he is placed in the 
impossible position of being forced into a beg- 
gar’s choice between the devil of unwanted 
treatment and the deep blue sea of disciplinary 
measures, then he is poor material for psy- 
chological re-education. Most drinkers want 
to get well but do not know how to accomplish 
it. 

Just as there is no compulsion about accept- 
ing treatment, so, too, are there very few rules 
to which the potential patient is asked to 
subscribe. 

It is necessary for him to make up his own 
mind in the matter of becoming a patient; he 
must be willing to be frank and honest in his 
dealings with the therapist; and, if he should 
relapse, he must agree to inform the physician 
as promptly as is possible. That is all. 

On such a solid foundation, placed on a 
mature level of mutual trust and confidence, 
the patient and therapist work together to 
solve the problem of the excessive drinking. 

In the treatment sessions, the patient cannot 
help but be impressed by the intelligent and 
nonemotional attitude of the therapist. Fur- 
thermore, it soon becomes evident to him 
that he will not be tricked or scolded, cajoled 
or blamed, damned or praised, even should he 
relapse into a drinking bout. It was on such 
immature psychological soil that his alcohol- 
ism flourished in the past, and the only level 
from which there may be seen a hopeful vista 
is the plateau of personal decision, responsibil- 
ity, and mature thinking. 

At the beginning of the treatment, it is sug- 
gested that the patient read one of the standard 
books on the psychology of alcoholism and 
mark the passages applying to him, together 
with those comments with which he agrees or 
disagrees. These marked passages become the 
basis of future discussions. 

It is suggested, too, that every evening the 
patient schedule in a notebook a list of activ- 
ities for the following day. Since every day of 
the alcoholic has been a series of ineffectual 
attempts to live through 24 hours and since, 
too, important activities can be scheduled at 
temptation times, like the afternoon cocktail 
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hour, the schedule functions as a helpful pro- 
tective device. The reasons for lapses from it 
are scrutinized and discussed. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HIGHROADS AND BYWAYS 


Toceruer, the patient and the therapist 
retrace the alcoholic road. Usually it leads to a 
childhood setting of varying combinations of 
parental dominance and spoiling, which left 
the patient emotionally immature, unable to 
meet the give and take of life, and a potential 
victim of the Lorelei of the narcotic alcohol. 

The various alcoholic experiences spread out 
over one or more decades of life are imper- 
sonally dissected, robbed of their subterfuges 
and illusions; and the unpleasantly naked 
skeleton is revealed. 

Some of the principles which, added to- 
gether, make a weight sufficiently heavy to 
break the backbone of the alcoholism are 
learned early in the treatment; others do not 
become inculcated into the personality of the 
patient until he is at the threshold of recovery. 

He learns early and generally he is able to 
accept and feel that his alcoholism is a symbol 
of mental maladjustment, a deceptive smoke 
screen to shut out the claims of real, everyday 
life. Soon he begins to realize that he has never 
really known why he continued to drink ex- 
cessively. His defenses, endless pitiful rational- 
izations, are exposed to the lenses of his ma- 
turer judgment. In all truth he did not continue 
to drink because his wife was disagreeable, his 
children noisy and sick, his rheumatism worse, 
his finances at low ebb, or his employer diffi- 
cult. The drinking went on and on because in 
his narcotized mind another alcoholic excess 
was autosuggested by the dregs of the previous 
one. So did the vicious circle revolve. The 
petty excuses which he advanced for the drink- 
ing (and which he honestly believed) were no 
more true than the reason advanced by the 
subject, after a hypnotic trance, who insists on 
taking off his shoes because, he says, his “feet 
hurt” — having no knowledge whatever of the 
fact that he wants to take the shoes off because 
the hypnotist suggested it to his subconscious 
mind during the trance. 

During the early treatment sessions, the 
patient finds out for the first time just why he 
wants to stop drinking. It is not, as he thought, 
because of his aged and sick mother, his sorrow- 
ing wife, or his shamed and frightened children. 
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Experience demonstrates that such false prem- 
ises inevitably lead to a conclusion of remorse 
which is drowned in deeper and deeper pools of 
alcohol. In reality he wants to get well for 
himself, because only a nonalcoholic future 
offers him any chance of satisfaction and hap- 
piness in life. 

Soon he finds out how to deal with the in- 
numerable alcoholic impulses which constantly 
assail his mind. They spring from all sources — 
liquor advertisements, his club, the passing of 
a taproom, the sight of a bottle of whisky, a 
thought of former good times. Such alcoholic 
thoughts are mot to be suppressed. To do so 
would only leave a seed from which more al- 
coholic indulgence would grow. Alcoholic as- 
sociations are to be brought out into the open 
and honestly faced, so that each thought tied 
up with a drink becomes a stimulus which 
induces a mental review of the whole sad 
panorama of miserable conditions owing to 
drinking in the past. Thus there is built up a 
conditional reflex of thought which soon be- 
comes high and strong enough to act as an 
effective barrier against the tides of alcohol. 

For ten or fifteen minutes of each treatment 
session, there is practiced the psychological 
device of relaxation. 

The patient is put into a state of abstraction. He 
is asked to close his eyes, breathe slowly, and think of 
the more prominent muscles when they are mentioned 
as becoming relaxed. The cadence of the voice is 
made increasingly monotonous, ending with the sug- 
gestion that the patient is drowsier and sleepier. This 
lasts for five minutes, and then an equal amount of 
time is spent in giving simple, constructive ideas. 
Particularly during the early phases of treat- 

ment, the mind of the patient is literally bom- 
barded by alcoholic associations. In the relaxed 
state of mind, these are quieted, and there is 
less resistance to beneficial suggestions. These 
suggestions must not be positive and final, 
such as, “You will never drink again!” but 
simple in nature, suggesting, for instance, that 
the treatment is progressing splendidly and 
bids fair to end in complete nonalcoholic ad- 
justment. 

The dreams of the patient deserve psycho- 
logical review. Usually they indicate. the dif- 
ficulty the patient is meeting in accepting a 
nonalcoholic future and are replete with situa- 
tions in which the dreamer cannot possibly 
decline the proffer of a drink. Amusing, too, 
are the instances in which the patient registers 
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a dream protest against his alcoholic inferior- 
ity, such as a dream in which he is obliged to 
take care of a disgracefully drunken therapist. 

The final and highest psychological hurdle 
is the emotional and not merely intellectual 
acceptance of a nonalcoholic future. Even in 
patients who are almost well, there are apt 
to remain a few alcoholic thought threads, like 
this one: 

Sometimes the thought comes to mind that I won’t 


drink for the next five, ten, or even twenty years, and 
then when I am anold man I can start drinking again. 


Once there is a complete surrender to the 
inevitable abstinence from alcohol for the re- 
mainder of his life, then the patient is quite 
comfortable and happy. The battle is over, and 
he is well. Perhaps the proper final state of 
mind is well expressed by the words of a phy- 
sician thoroughly experienced in the treatment 
of alcoholism: 

I don’t believe a man is cured until he can not only 


visualize going through life without alcohol, but can 
feel confident that St. Peter’s proffer of a welcoming 


cup of heavenly ambrosia would be automatically 
turned down on the suspicion that it contained al- 
cohol. 


Sanitarium treatment may be needed for 
relatively short periods, but, if too prolonged, 
it does more harm than good. The sanitarium 
gives too much security. It becomes the symbol 
for the childhood pattern of parental authority 
and overprotection and displaces the mature 
self-decision. The major engagements of the 
battle against alcohol must be waged by the 
patient on his own natural terrain. 

The psychological treatment of alcoholism 
has many facets. It must focus on every aspect 
of the patient’s existence — family and home 
life, vocation, hobbies, exercise and diversions, 
food, fatigue, and many other things. 

Successful treatment not only frees the pris- 
oner from his bondage to alcohol but permits 
him to grow in all his mental dimensions, so 
that he becomes not only willing but anxious 
to meet life face to face and extract from it 
satisfaction, happiness, and success. 


Perpetual Care 


Promiscuous is this precinct of the dead 
Where bill graves mix with casual weed and tree; 
This plot is merged and lost whose stones once read 
Our baby, darling Joel, daughter Bee, 
Father, mother, last of the family, James; 
The bright ironic years with leaves entwine 
The fallen marble and the flaking names, 
Veiling the tilted stave’s long-rusted sign, 
Perpetual Care. A chipmunk leaps from moss 
To stave-top, floats a golden plume across 
The weathered pledge; with eyes pointed, aware, 
He holds this chaos of perpetual slumber — 
O watchful warden, O diurnal care, 
Brave guardian, keep proud your plume of amber! 


Charlotte Kellogg 





The Case for Building & Loan 


by A. D. THEOBALD 


Warn In the May Forum, Mr. 
J. L. Brown seems to have succeeded where the 
great Edmund Burke failed. For, while the 
latter admitted he did not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people, Mr. Brown, in “The Building and 
Loan Bubble,” found a method of indicting an 
entire system of 10,000 institutions with 
$6,000,000,000 in assets — a system which has 
financed 8,000,000 homes in this country and 
which last year loaned about $1,000,000,000 to 
home-owning families. The chief fault of Mr. 
Brown’s indictment is his attempt to take in 
too much territory, with a good deal of which 
he could not be familiar. Possibly his judgment 
has been overinfluenced by his own limited 
experience, because his materials do not indi- 
cate a broad knowledge of the institutions. 

In many ways the record of building and 
loan can speak for itself. There is no type of 
business on earth that is foolproof. Every busi- 
ness or profession is unfortunate in having some 
rascals in its midst. Building and loan has not 
been and probably never will be an exception. 
Nevertheless, people do not stop making in- 
vestments and engaging in business transac- 
tions because some managements are inept. 
In spite of Mr. Mitchell, we continue to do busi- 
ness with banks. People go right along buying 
Homestake Mine stock whenever they can 
get it, regardless of the fact that some gold- 
mining companies spring up and go to the wall 
every year. It is even found that people have 
gone ahead buying public-utility stocks and 
bonds in spite of the Insull disaster of some 
time ago. The same discriminating judgment is 
requested of the reader in weighing the case 
of savings, building-and-loan associations. 

Some building-and-loan associations have 
been frozen solid. Some managers have been 
too poorly paid and have done this work as a 
sideline and were, therefore, unequal to the 
task. Some institutions of this type have 


loaned money on security which should not 
be acceptable for mortgages from a thrift and 
home-financing institution. Some few have fol- 
lowed the indefensible practice of continuing to 
take people’s savings and make new mortgages 
with them while neglecting to pay off a long 
held waiting list of those who wanted their 
money. But, when you have said this, you have 
about summed up the case. 

There are, on the other hand, many thou- 
sands of institutions, holding 75 to 80 per cent 
of the total assets in all such associations, to 
which these accusations do not apply. Only 
a minority of those with the remaining per- 
centage of assets is deserving of other than a 
small part of any of the generalizations Mr. 
Brown made about the industry. 

Today savings, building-and-loan associa- 
tions are the backbone of private financing for 
America’s small one- and two-family home 
building. Not more than half the new homes 
which have been built in the past two years — 
meager as their number is — could have been 
erected had there been no savings, building- 
and-loan associations to carry the financing 
load. Thus, in spite of mistakes in some parts 
of it in the past, the system is still vindicating 
its right to be considered an integral part of 
America’s financial setup. And, anent Mr. 
Brown’s claim that building and loan left 
the banks far behind in mortgage financing in 
the 1920’s, I hasten to add that this is still 
true today, although the associations are in- 
clined to look askance at the go-per-cent 
financing recently given much publicity. 

The building societies in Great Britain, 
which are the counterparts of our savings-and- 
loan institutions, are the most important single 
factor in the home financing of that country 
and have almost solely been responsible for 
financing the upsurge which has brought British 
recovery ahead of ours and which is doing so 
much to improve British housing standards. 
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This is logical enough, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, since these are the only specialized 
institutions for home financing which either 
country boasts. 


Aw stitution which specializes in 
mortgage loans does not hope to achieve the 
kind of liquidity which is required of banks. 
Nevertheless, for the 30 years prior to 1930 
there was scarcely a building-and-loan associa- 
tion in the country from which a member could 
not get his savings when he needed them. Given 
a similar period of time without a general 
financial crash, the same will be true of the 
next 30 years. Of course, with the onslaught of 
banking troubles in the early ’30’s, an unusual 
demand for withdrawals came also to the sav- 
ings, building-and-loan institutions. It is not 
merely a form of excuse making to assert that 
most of the trouble with frozen building-and- 
loan associations came in localities where the 
banking troubles were greatest and came after 
the bank crashes. This happens to be a fact. 
And, with unusual withdrawal demands on 
them, thousands of associations did have to ask 
the savers to wait varying periods for their 
money. Many of them, however, met all re- 
quests for funds promptly. 

If the holding of real estate whose former 
owners defaulted in payment of obligations is 
considered evidence of a frozen condition, Mr. 
Brown’s blanket indictment is again based on 
insufficient facts. There are some States where 
the record of the associations is almost amazing 
—after the worst depression in history — as 
regards freedom from bad loans. The epithet 
frozen consequently is distinctly inappropriate. 

Massachusetts, which ranks fourth among 
the States in the dollar volume of assets in the 
savings-and-loan type of institution, came to 
the end of 1936 with only 11 per cent of the 
assets on the books of the associations in real 
estate. This is in spite of particularly bad de- 
pression unemployment in that State, so 
highly industrialized. Likewise, New York 
State’s savings-and-loan institutions had only 
11.3 per cent of their assets in real estate at 
this period. North Carolina, one of the most 
prominent savings, building-and-loan States 
in the southeast, and Connecticut, second most 
important building-and-loan State in New 
England, have even more incredible records — 


6.7 per cent and § per cent, respectively, of 
their total resources in the form of real estate. 
These are not frozen institutions by any 
means, and $750,000,000 of building-and-loan 
resources are in them. While admittedly these 
States are topnotchers from the point of 
view of real estate owned (by no means the 
only test of sound, well-managed associations), 
it is also true that many another State could 
be named among these where real estate owned 
has never been a really serious problem. 

The United States Building and Loan League 
recently conducted a survey of investment 
money coming in and going out of representa- 
tive associations for the first quarters of 1937 
and 1938. The compilation shows that 998 
associations, representing every State in the 
Union, returned to their savers and investors 
$57,367,194 during the first 3 months of 1937 
and $64,364,226 during the first 3 months of 
this year. Here we have evidence that at least 
g98 associations are not in any degree frozen 
today; and this is but a sample. 

Since the beginning of the first modern-era 
depression in 1929, building-and-loan associa- 
tions have repaid to their savers over $5,000,- 
000,000. Most of these savings went to persons 
of modest or poor means. In many cases the 
building-and-loan account was the only re- 
source on which such persons could rely. This 
performance is certainly not characteristic 
of a frozen investment. How much greater 
would have been the despair and much more 
burdensome the relief load had these savings 
not been accumulated, intact, and available. 
Building and loan has done its part in cushion- 
ing the shock of the depression. 


Ads Mr. Brown indicates, much legisla- 
tion affecting the return of savings from asso- 
ciations has been enacted since 1930. Most of 
it, however, has been for the clear purpose of 
expediting the repayment of funds to those 
who needed them. Indeed the very Supreme 
Court decision on a Louisiana statute to which 
Mr. Brown referred had to do with just such 
an enactment. Legislation of this character be- 
came desirable because associations faced un- 
precedented conditions, and it would seem to be 
an evidence of progress, worthy of commenda- 
tion rather than condemnation, that the 
changes were made. 
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The enlightened leadership of the building- 
and-loan business has not been unmindful of 
the necessity of carrying on its affairs in the 
public interest if it is to merit and receive public 
good will and support. It has made the changes 
in practice and policy required by modern 
conditions. The business quite possibly could 
ride through another 1933 without serious 
disturbance. Adjustments include carrying far 
more cash than was once the case, availability 
of additional money from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system, building and loan’s own 
reserve credit system, and insurance of ac- 
counts by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to give confidence to 
those who might otherwise withdraw their 
money in unwarranted fear. 

If the willingness of the public to leave its 
funds with sound, well-managed associations 
is the test of the probability of their survival, 
Mr. Brown is at least premature in forecasting 
their demise during their present state of health. 
The same survey referred to above showed that 
these 998 associations during the first quarter 
of 1938 received $91,539,331 in new savings 
from the public. This compares with $77,281,- 
115 in the comparable period of 1937 — an 
increase of 18 per cent, in spite of the new de- 
pression. These associations showed an increase 
in assets of over $90,000,000, or 6.6 per cent 
of their totals in the year 1937. With such 
evidence of public confidence, the associations 
cannot exactly be said to be withering away. 

Mr. Brown’s comments on the loan plan of 
building-and-loan associations are typical of 
many other parts of his indictment, since they 
demonstrate what may necessarily have been a 
rather limited and localized knowledge of the 
business. 

For two or more decades thousands of 
associations around the country, including 
many in Mr. Brown’s neighboring State of New 
York, have used a loan plan very different 
from the one he described. Under it every 
payment made by the borrower directly re- 
duces the amount he owes, and each month’s 
interest is calculated on the amount actually 
unpaid. What could be fairer? There has been 
for the past six or seven years a steady change 
to this more modern form of loan plan. 

The older and more familiarly known type 
is that which assumes the borrower’s earning 
dividends on his monthly payments to offset 


the payment of interest on the full face of the 
loan as long as he is in debt. In all fairness it 
should be pointed out that there is nothing 
reprehensible about the older plan and that its 
disadvantages were not felt as long as times 
were good and the associations were earning 
substantial dividends which were paid to the 
borrowers on the shares being accumulated to 
cancel the loan. Millions of homes in America 
have been cleared of debt on this plan, and no 
borrower thought he was being victimized 
during the high-dividend period. 
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Tae era ito which savings, building- 
and-loan associations are now emerging may 
well be said to be the adulthood of the system. 
Its long period of infancy and childhood in the 
neighborhood-club stage perhaps had to result 
in a period when some associations experienced 
extreme growing pains, in order that it might 
emerge into the highly practical and useful sys- 
tem of thrift and home finance which it repre- 
sents today. Specialized home-financing insti- 
tutions have to be run like businesses today, and 
nobody knows this better than the men who 
have the job of running them. They are proud 
of the record of the great majority of the insti- 
tutions in keeping their investors’ money safe 
and in helping their borrowers to homeowner- 
ship. They have no apologies to make for the 
system as such and they, along with some 
6,000,000 investors, believe that it has much 
to contribute to the commonweal 

It was not mere sentiment on the part of 
Calvin Coolidge when he said of these institu- 
tions, “The resulting good is beyond measure.” 

Nor was it idle talk on the part of another 
president of the United States, Herbert Hoover, 
when he said: 


The men who have shaped the building-and-loan 
plan have been pioneers in molding a most important 
economic characteristic of New World civilization. 


Nor can I refrain from quoting the former 
Governor of Virginia, John W. Pollard, who said: 


Such associations form the greatest single factor in 
the promotion of thrift and home making. You are 
not only businessmen but public benefactors. 


In other words, we, who have some part in 
planning its future, still believe that there is a 
cause embodied in the savings-and-loan busi- 
ness. The managers, however, are convinced 
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that the cause can be pursued most thoroughly 
by running the institutions along the lines of 
the soundest of business principles. 

It does not seem to be possible for any busi- 
ness to continue to operate for any length of 
time without making some mistakes and with- 
out sheltering a few black sheep. Certainly no 
one would take on himself the responsibility of 
promising for the savings, building-and-loan 
associations (any more than for any other fi- 
nancial institutions) that they will proceed from 
now until kingdom come to do exactly the 
right thing always. It is certainly a safe sur- 
mise, however, that in the future far fewer of 
them will merit castigation than have earned it 
in the past, even though the records show 
pretty plainly that the number of those which 
have made missteps in the past is certainly in- 
sufficient to warrant indicting the industry. The 
reasonable care which any citizen should ex- 
ercise before entrusting his savings to another, 
including his government, will easily permit 
him to distinguish between those institutions 
which merit his confidence and those, fewer 
in number, which do not. 


The basic dependability otf public-spirited 
citizens collaborating in a thrift and home- 
financing enterprise has been the cornerstone of 
the confidence which savings, building-and- 
loan associations enjoy. Managers and directors 
of the associations have, moreover, always wel- 
comed public inspection of accounts, and they 
themselves have long been active in obtaining 
legislation to assure such scrutiny by repre- 
sentatives of the public. If, therefore, any 
skulduggery has been permitted, the blame can 
be laid squarely on public officials. 

It should always be borne in mind that sav- 
ings, building-and-loan associations, involving 
no profit making except for the whole body of 
investors, are a unique type of financial or- 
ganization in our economic system. Their ac- 
tivity is much more in keeping with American 
tradition than the paternalism of government 
finance and much more social in spirit than the 
policy of 100-per-cent profit-making finance. 
This being the case, the public attitude toward 
the well-managed, confidence-inspiring ma- 
jority of associations should certainly be Go 
ahead and do more of it. 


In an early issue: 
**The Press Can Do No Wrong,” 
by H. L. Smith 





Flight from Slander 


by MARION JOYCE 


Eprror’s Note: — Neither THe Forum nor 
the author of this article is bere concerned with 
Lesbianism as a moral issue. But, as most ob- 
servant people will have discovered for themselves, 
the craze for modern psychologies has infected a 
multitude of self-styled sopbisticates, many of 
whom have read a book on this intricate subject, 
with a zeal for imputing homosexuality to any 
man or woman unfortunate enough to appear in 
some way effeminate or mannish, as the case may 
be. That the rankest kind of cruelty may thus be 
perpetrated is obvious. The real burden of “* Miss 
Foyce’s” article, therefore, might be summed up 
in the old saw, A little learning is a dangerous 
thing. 


I WAS BORN with the belief that between 
two women there might be sincere affection and 
sympathetic understanding, the symbols of real 
friendship. Schoolgirl attachments were pre- 
cious to me; the loyalty of my feminine friends 
and my mother’s was unquestioned. As a child, 
I read with admiration of the heroic female 
friendships of history. 

I was eighteen before I learned that thought- 
less remarks could blast a normal companion- 
ship and make of it a shameful thing. Public 
opinion, formed by cheap medical reprints and 
tabloid gossip, dubbed such contacts per- 
verted, called such women Lesbians, such af- 
fection and understanding destructive. 

I am 50 years old and single and never be- 
fore have I had the courage to speak frankly, 
because a woman has no defense against the 
slander of perversion. But now I have reached 
the end of my personal endurance under the 
persecution that I have been forced to accept 
because I happen to have been born a woman 
well above the average in height, with a voice 
that is two octaves lower than it should rightly 
be, with hands that are broad at the knuckles 
and capable of swinging an ax or steadying a 
plow. Because I must earn my living, I am 


asking the right to live my life without the 
menace of ignorance made cruelly aware of 
misapplied clinical facts for commercial gain. 

I had a normal childhood in the suburbs of 
a large city — which, in the eighties, with slow 
steam trains and horse-drawn vehicles, meant 
an isolated country district. My father had a 
farm, and there I was brought up with my 
brothers. I was tall and strong for my age; I ran 
barefoot all day. My best friend was the farm- 
er’s son, a boy of my own age, with whom I 
planted corn, picked strawberries, and plucked 
chickens. The coachman taught me to harness 
horses, and I rode the work team when my 
father plowed in the spring. 

Despite these tomboy activities I had a 
family of dolls, a silk dress which gave me a 
real little-girl thrill, and curls at the end of my 
short hair — put in- by my nurse, who tried 
constantly to make me pretty. 

When I was twelve, my father lost his money, 
my mother died, and the secure world in which 
I had been living fell away from me. My father 
gained a reputation of being proud, wealthy, 
and untouchable. In reality he had become too 
poor to mix with his neighbors. He had a pecu- 
liar fear of the one or two boys who came to the 
house to see me and finally refused them 
admittance. 

Social conditions in those days were vastly 
different from those of today. It is trite to re- 
call that the adolescent girl of the better class 
was then protected to the point of becoming a 
virtual prisoner in the shelter of her home and 
immediate friends. Women ambitious for busi- 
ness careers were marked as curiosities. Girls 
with whom I had played returned from finish- 
ing schools with money to spend. I could not 
understand their manner, which made me feel 
as heavy as a plow horse. I don’t think I envied 
them but I know I was lonely. 

The social position which my family held 
brought me in contact with a girl whom I had 
known from childhood and whom I admired 















because her wealth brought her so much free- 
dom. She had been educated in a high-grade 
Southern school, spent her winters with her 
family in the neighboring city, and had just re- 
turned from an extensive European tour. I was 
eighteen, and she was my only friend. She was a 
gay, vivacious little thing, witty and voluble. 
Why she sought my company I didn’t know 
but I accepted it gratefully. 

And then she told me of Lesbianism. 

She had a hard time making me understand 
what she meant, because she gave me credit for 
a knowledge greater than I possessed. Since my 
mother’s death, I had had no contact with an 
older woman. All I knew of sex came from my 
father’s books and from the writing on the base- 
ment walls of the public schools. Salacious and 
filthy as some of this wisdom was, it had noth- 
ing to say of the perverted love of one woman 
for another. 

What this girl told me of herself and her 


, friends I hardly understood, but when she 
, plainly stated they were sure that I belonged 


with them, I was filled with terror and loathing. 
The next morning I ran away. 


EI went to a neighboring city, hoping to 
find there a chance for individual progress as a 
normal woman. Nor have I since been back to 
that village, save on the main highway leading 
to other places. Whenever I meet an acquaint- 
ance of my childhood, I take great care that 
ours shall be a passing contact, that never shall 
we have a chance for intimate exchange of 
mutual childhood memories — lest I be marked 
with the name that these women handle so 
deftly and so carelessly. 

In the city I lived in a girl’s club, a high, old- 
fashioned brick mansion which housed some 40 
girls who were studying for careers or employed 
in offices. I had $10 a week and a bad case 
of fright. At night I studied in art school 
and by day I sold Bibles by house-to-house 
canvassing. As my work progressed, I began to 
think along happier lines. 

One morning at the “club” I was awakened 
by the sound of muffled sobs in the adjoining 
room. My first impulse was to offer assistance, 
but something held me back. That night, when 
I came in from work, the girls were standing in 
hushed groups. The girl next door to me, the 
tall, slim Canadian, had committed suicide. 
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I started to ask questions, but the curious 
smile on the lips of the girls I spoke to stopped 
me. Then I remembered my neighbor’s room- 
mate, a silly little blonde who whistled popular 
songs and ran around in a disheveled pink 
negligee. Where was she? 

“Flora was married last week,” answered a 
girl bluntly. ““Ann couldn’t live without her.” 

I moved, this time to a small apartment 
leased by a married couple who rented rooms 
to girls. I avoided the other roomers and en- 
joyed complete isolation. 

I had been able to work into the publicity 
field, and my outside contacts were now too 
pressing to allow me time in which to worry 
about my lack of social contacts. The job was 
enough. 

I was cautious, even in my business connec- 
tions. Lesbianism was no subject of conversa- 
tion there, but I found the idea lurking hidden 
here and there, particularly among men who 
had lost business opportunities to women. They 
could not accept women bosses gracefully. To 
rationalize their own failure it became neces- 
sary for them to distort the personalities of the 
women. 

Then, too, I discovered that a certain type of 
woman was to be feared and avoided. Unfortu- 
nately I had made a business contact with one 
of these before I realized what the consequences 
might be. 

One day she resented a luncheon engagement 
I had with an old friend. “What is the woman 
to you?” she demanded. “Are you married to 
her?” 

I turned and started to empty my desk, 
stacking my possessions in a pile. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, and 
started to cry. 

“T’m quitting,” I said flatly. “You can have 
what is left of the business.” 

During the war period of flaming youth and 
few scruples, Lesbianism became a common 
topic for conversation. I heard it discussed, saw 
it flaunted, felt it whispered. Gradually it be- 
came impossible for two women to live to- 
gether and avoid slander. Few had the courage 
to brand such talk a lie, for denials brought 
smiles and further talk. “She protests too 
much,” they would say. 

Those I knew avoided the subject with me. 
And, although The Captive was taking the 
theater public by storm, no women I knew 
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went to see it. They were afraid. Strangely, 
having the instinctive knowledge of the dis- 
aster this tentative, secret publicity might 
bring to them as a whole, they had no desire to 
meet the curiosity of an awakening audience 
alone, much less subject a woman friend to 
such torture. During the period when this play 
had its run, a bunch of violets became the 
symbol of an unhealthy association between 
women, and few women dared buy the flowers 
at a florist’s shop. 

About this time a woman for whom I had a 
very deep affection called me and made a din- 
ner appointment at a small restaurant far from 
her home. I had known her for years, her hus- 
band and her children. Before her marriage she 
had had a devoted woman friend, who was now 
dead. I had always admired both women but I 
had cared for the dead girl more than the living. 
Recently I had heard rumors of a growing mal- 
adjustment of the latter’s marriage. 

When I met her she was distraught. After 
nervous preliminaries, she said in a deadly, 
monotonous voice: “I can’t stand this any 
longer. I have come to you because you are the 
only sane person that I know and because you 
knew Sarah while she lived. You knew what we 
meant to each other as friends, that Sarah was 
decent and that I am decent. But someone has 
lied to my husband — and he believes the lies. 
He believes that our friendship was perverted. 
I have children — can’t you help me? Don’t 
you understand?” 

How could I help her? What defense did she 
have against the accusation? Her word and 
her dead woman friend whom she had loved 
dearly. I talked to her for hours and left her, I 
vainly hoped, with a new faith in herself. She 
shot herself not long afterward. 


BE was ww ue for a major business posi- 
tion. However, my boss could make or break 
me and my boss was a woman. I worked hard 
for the job; I was qualified to hold it. One day I 
inadvertently entered my superiot’s office while 
she was in conference — a conference too per- 
sonal in nature to bear intrusion. Nevertheless, 
I was given an unexpected chance at the cov- 
eted job. I was invited to become an intimate 
friend of the boss. 

I spent sleepless nights walking the streets 
of Chicago until I knew them all by heart. I 
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decided always to have a stenographer with me 
in the office when the woman made her daily 
visits. For weeks the struggle was intense, and 
my health broke down. I should have resigned 
before I did but somehow I couldn’t take that 
licking. That job was the culmination of years 
of hard work and I had grown tired of running 
away. 

I went to a nerve specialist, who, on discov- 
ering that my pay envelope was in danger, sent 
me to a clinic. The clinic was dominated by a 
man who experimented with the human mind. 
He needed examples to prove his theories. I 
waited for hours in a crowded room beside a 
woman who cried constantly because she saw 
dancing monkeys on the walls, while the man 
behind me swore continuous vengeance against 
a horde of imagined enemies. Then I was 
X-rayed and had a blood test made. 

I was tired and growing angry when I was 
put in the charge of a woman doctor who held 
a paper with a list of questions which she asked 
me rapidly. Was I tired? Was I born with my 
deep voice. Were my relatives large? Was my 
mother a normal woman? How many children 
had she? What were my reactions to women? 

Half the time I didn’t know what she was 
asking. What did I know of my mother other 
than that she was always near me? Of course I 
loved her. How could I feel about my women 
friends other than that I loved them and wished 
them well? What did I know of the voice with 
which I was born? Probably I made the same 
noise any infant makes. 

As I grew sullen, barely answering her, she 
became sharper and more eager. When I saw 
the queer, expectant look in her eyes, I was 
frightened. ‘“‘Every answer I give you you are 
using against me for some purpose of your 
own,” I protested. 

She smiled at my anger and continued her 
monotonous list until I felt I was being hypno- 
tized. But I stuck it out, believing that the 
doctor heading the clinic would understand and 
help me. 

When the woman finished with the ques- 
tions, she told me this man would see me im- 
mediately. She took me to the lecture hall and 
seated me under an arc light. All about in the 
shadowy, tiered seats men sat watching me. 

Then the head doctor began to talk, and I 
realized he was talking about me. 

He said my heart was too steady, my 
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shoulders too broad, my weight too great, and 
my voice too deep. My thyroid was apparently 
deficient, and my adrenals overactive, judging 
by the uncontrolled resentment I had shown 
under preliminary examination. Unfortunately 
I had no hair on my chest or arms and said my 
organs functioned 
normally, but then I 
might not be aware of 
what normal function 
should be. I was a 
woman, he said, who 
must be made over if 
she were to be of 
value. He could do 
this if given time — 
he could raise my 
voice, make my heart 
beat more rapidly, re- 
duce my weight, and 
narrow my shoulders. 
In fact he could make 
me a normal woman 
—at some future 
date. 

I looked at those 
faces hemming me in. 
If I spoke, my deep 
voice would betray 
me; if I let my anger 
flare up, it would be 
my adrenal glands; if I made a protest, it 
would be brushed aside. The man desired to 
make his theories real; I was to be one of his 
ultimate experiments. His voice grew fainter as 
I felt a hard, cold ugliness grow inside of me. I 
couldn’t hear him distinctly. 

Finally another man came down out of the 
crowd and took me away. “I am sorry,” he 
said. ““You can go now if you wish.” 

I know I left that clinic at noon but I re- 
member nothing else of what I did until much 
later. 

I went to a doctor who had taken care of me 
when a child, who knew my parents and knew 
me better than I did myself. That night he 
burst into profanity that came in an uninter- 
rupted stream of staccato explosions, until he 
shook me by the shoulders and laughed in my 
face. “So they are going to change you — to 
make you over, are they? Well, don’t let them! 
Get out of the city and away from these 
people!” 


FLIGHT FROM SLANDER 
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So I raw away again, this time seeking a 
place where my brain could rest, where my 
strength was an asset in earning my living, 
where my voice would not destroy my efforts, 
and where men were not afraid to give 
women credit for what they could do. I 
abandoned my business career, gave up a 
big salary and the years of effort it cost 
me to gain success. I searched for the most 
isolated spot I could find. 

I bought a farm in Canada where the 
snow prevented sophisticated city people 
from reaching me except during the three 
brief summer months. For ten years I 
lived on this farm with my cows, chickens, 
and dogs; my associates were overalled 
natives and their women, lumberjacks and 
farmers who seemed to find my deter- 
mined fight for existence something to be 
admired. 

Four years ago the depression took 
away my small margin of financial safety, 
and I was forced to return to the cities. I 
had no choice. If I were to live, I had to 
come back to the industrial centers where 
my past training could be turned into 
cash. I started again as I had started 30 
years ago, selling books from door to door. 

Thirty years before, when I had sold 
Bibles, I had no umbrella. The March I worked 
the lake meadows was a very rainy March. 
Doors were open to me because I was tired and 
wet. I came into women’s houses, a stranger. 
No one knew where I belonged or where I was 
going. I stayed for an hour and then disap- 
peared. But in that hour I learned more of a 
woman’s secrets than her husband or sweet- 
heart ever knew. I was told many startling 
things, and the word Lesbian was never used, 
although I learned much of abortions, mal- 
formed children, and the shortcomings of men. 

Now again I went from door to door, peddling 
an educational service. I was routed through 
suburban towns and discovered that the women 
had grown wise in a queer, abnormal way. In 
the 30 years that had elapsed, their attitude 
had become expectant, and their eyes held often 
a glistening look that I feared. 

“Are you a man or woman?” one asked 
frankly. “I am very lonely here.” 

Did I run away? Not this time. I laughed 
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and sold her my books, knowing she would 
never open them, then walked down her steps 
with a check and a date I never kept. 

I find that I can sell anything — but not on 
the merits of the goods I handle. According to 
the sales manager, I must use “personality 
plus.” That means, to a woman dealing with 
women, only one thing today. I find a majority 
of women eager for a dangerous experience 
never quite realized, which they may use to 
give a sharper edge to their poor lives. 

The last four years have been the hardest I 
have lived, because I am vividly conscious of 
the vicious distortion in the minds surrounding 
me. I am tired with an inertia of which you can 
have little conception. I must constantly fight 
against an overwhelming disgust with hu- 
manity. 

I have sold books as a canvasser, diamond 
rings on the installment plan to laborers. I have 
been an art student and an illustrator. I have 
lived in Bohemian centers and in summer art 
colonies. I have worked on the desks of trade 


magazines and once became involved in a 
women’s political organization. I have driven 
an automobile over lonely roads, stopping at 
tourist camps and lunchrooms. I have worked 
in restaurants, lived in city hotels, and run a 
farm. I learned how to swing an ax, to hoe, to 
keep books, to understand banking and the 
peculiarities of farm machinery and automo. 
biles. I also know perfumes, the best silk stock- 
ings, the advantage of short-vamp shoes, and 
the price of a permanent wave. Somewhere I 
acquired knowledge of the proper feeding of 
children and their necessary education, learned 
how to identify measles, to boil cabbage, and to 
alter a coat. I never learned to spell. 

Does this make me a Lesbian? 

Must I strip my body to prove I am a normal 
woman? What more can I do than strip my 
soul naked in an attempt to protect other in- 
nocent individuals who, like myself, refuse 
much that would be of service to humanity 
because that same humanity will not let them 
be normal? 


Song of Unwed Women 


Name now a day for the glorification 
Of mothers and bid us, their offspring, all be 
Self-consciously grateful at least for twelve hours. 
But it’s best to block off in eternity 
An aeon for virgins — each scorned, unwed woman 
Who battled ber flesh with ber spirit’s dulled spear, 
For too vast is the debt the unborn have contracted 
To be cancelled in bours or days or in years! 


Violet Alleyn Storey 





















CuENeEy’s latest book lies 
open before me as I sit beside my evening 
campfire on the Canadian shore of Lake Erie. 
The rock on which his World History of Art* 
rests catches my eye. What is this I see? One- 
time clay congealed to stone, with all manner 
of strange objects imbedded in it. A honey- 
combed cornucopia shell. Diverse rocks in 
horseshoe and twisting shapes. Hard igneous 
crystals. Extraordinary record, this, of events 
which happened eons before the art which 
Cheney writes about evolved from the brain 
of man. Two histories side by side. Each 
authentic. 

Yesterday in Detroit I talked to a State 
convention of teachers about saving the child 
artist. The thing to be saved was not skill in 
copying but the power to weld experience of 
life into a universalized expression which 
throbs with the color, space, and form har- 
monies and rhythms of the ages of man. I 
hammered the point that skill in reporting fact 
is not art but craft and that all such expressions 
are decadent. 

Cheney speaks this language. He has written 
a history which appraises the art of the ages 
from the modern viewpoint. He shows that our 
contemporary awakening to the formal and 
spiritual values reverses the trend toward 
naturalism which has been on the gain since 
the High Renaissance. He tries valiantly to 
explain these values. 

His appraisal of Greek art finds the greatest 
achievements before the primitive formal 
power and universalization of subject gave way 
to the ever gaining demand for the factual, the 
personal, and the momentary, expressed with 
technical virtuosity. He traces the decadence 
of Roman copying of Greek decadence, giving 
credit to the Roman engineer for his func- 
tional use of the arch and his architectural 
engineering. 

Then he makes a genuine contribution to 
historical writing by his high appraisal of Far 
Eastern art, with its “inner eye” and spiritual 





* Viking, $5.00. 





The Artist’s Point of View 


Sheldon Cheney Writes a World History of Art 


values which have survived through 2,000 
years of Western art’s fluctuation and decline. 
In this survey he appraises the Scythian ani- 
mal art of northern and western Asia, whence 
the nomad tribes brought it to China, where it 
influenced pre-Buddhist sculpture, to Persia, 
and, in the West, to the barbarians from Fin- 
land to Spain. Here was designed, form: 
conscious, symbolic, nonliteral sculpture. It is 
the sculpture of the modern revival today. In 
the East it held its universal tradition true. In 
the West it gave way to the factual report. 

Cheney reappraises European art with the 
same yardstick. He traces the same decline 
and the survival of the plastic sense — the 
power to organize color and form into visual 
symphonies — in the work of the great rebels 
of each age. Giotto, Michelangelo, Giorgione, 
Tintoretto, Titian, and El Greco shine with 
richer luster in these pages. Raphael and the 
long list of facile technicians take their proper 
place. All this in line with the new insight the 
modern movement has given those who under- 
stand its implications today. 

On his judgment of the contemporary scene, 
always the severest test of the critic’s insight, 
it is possible to disagree with Cheney on 
specific statements. The omission of Benton 
and Wood from even a passing mention has 
something of poetic justice in it, as compensa- 
tion for Craven’s adoration, but loses all other 
claims to justice when Curry, Walkowitz, 
Marsh, and Pop Hart are credited with the 
““profounder plastic values,” even in guarded 
words. Such judgments arouse the suspicion, in 
fact, of an externalized rather than a partici- 
pating understanding. Then his use of the 
words naturalistic and realistic without dis- 
crimination is irritating. Cheney is a layman 
writing about an art which he has not prac- 
ticed. Nevertheless his comprehension proves 
itself valid in the long run of applications. 
This modern reappraisal of art history is a 
valuable work, well-done. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
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A— POETRY OF PERMANENCE 


——— Porms, by John Mase- 
field (Macmillan, $2.50). A representative 
selection from the whole range of Mase- 
field’s narrative poetry. 


B— POETRY OF DISTINCTION 


BBiocrarnican Norges, by John Fin- 
ley and Leonard Bacon (Century Associa- 
tion). As whimsical of this sort as can be 
produced in English outside the British 
Isles. 

SELECTED Porms, by John Gould 
Fletcher (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). In 
this volume Fletcher descends safely 
through the foam of imagism into the 
tranquil, transparent pool of nature 
poetry. 

WinTEr-Burnine, by Lindley Williams 
Hubbell (Knopf, $2.00). A passionate 
wisdom strictly controlled by words that 
are few but definitive. 

PorticaL Works, by W. W. Lord 
(Random House, $3.50). Random House 
has performed the public service of adding 
the forgotten but important verse of a 
nineteenth-century poet to the Corpus 
Poeticum Americanum. 

I’m a Srrancer Here Mysetr, by 
Ogden Nash (Little, Brown, $2.00). Al- 
ways maudlin but never melancholy; 
nothing here but Ogden Nash; $20 worth 
of burble for $2. 

Dawn Is Forever, by E. Merrill Root 
(Packard, $2.00). The originality of this 
poet’s nature verse is his scientific ver- 
acity, hearty satire, and humorous whole- 
someness. His malodorous skunk cabbage 
becomes god, and his idle pedestrian a 
noisy ghost. 

CoLLecTED Poems of Alexander Uhrig 
(privately printed). The brave and whole- 
some satire of this natural poet earns him 
a high rating. 

America Gors To War, by Alexander 
Uhrig (privately printed). A morality play 
of the World War in which Mephis- 
topheles seduces the world statesmen. 
Every congressman should memorize it. 


C— VERSE OF MERIT 


"Tue Rive anv THE TREE, by Syl- 
vester Baxter (Humphries, $1.00). The 
compact and candid posthumous verse of 
a Boston poet. 

CHARACTERS IN CADENCE, by Louise 
Morey Bowman (Macmillan, $2.00). A 
child mind flowering with lovely imagery. 
Sones or Hops, by Grace Noll Crowell 


A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 





(Harper, $1.00). The optimism of the 
seventeenth-century mystics is reincar- 
nate here in the simpler metaphor of today. 

Wuite Tuorn, by Rose Darrough 
(Kaleidograph, $1.50). This volume con- 
tains several gems, including her glorious 
poem, “To My Mother.” 

Fou1ace, by W. H. Davies (Hum- 
phries, $0.75). Pleasant imagery. 

Sones or ImmMo.narTIon, by Sister Marie 
Emmanuel, S.C. (Benziger, $1.50). Re- 
ligious verse of beautiful reticences. 

Ir Micut Be Verse, by Wilfred J. 
Funk (McBride, $1.75). The droll humor 
of this careless verse helps to make living 
in Park Avenue possible. 

AL IN A Liretm™e, by Edgar A. Guest 
(Reilly & Lee, $1.25). Happy rhymes for 
every occasion, every occupation. 

Sones or Eartn, by Ignace M. Ingi- 
anni (Wings, $1.50). The sunshine and 
vibrancy of a native Sicily are not hidden 
in this tender American verse. 

Tub O_p House Rememsers, by Con- 
stance Deming Lewis (Kaleidograph, 
$1.50). These close-ups will stand the 
scrutiny of craftsmen. 

HiGHLAND LorRE AND LEGEND, by Ian 
Malcolm (Macmillan, $2.25). Deep Gaelic 
legend in sturdy British verse. 

AncieENT HesrREw Poems, translated 
by W. O. E. Oesterley (Macmillan, $2.00). 
A technical but beautiful rendering in 
English of the rhythms of 32 poems from 
the Old Testament and “‘ Apocrypha.” 

AIRMAN, by Sands-Roux (Poets, $2.00). 
A sonnet sequence of cosmic attitudes. 

In AsysM or Truk, by Hirsch Lazaar 
Silverman (Century House, $1.00). Calm 
and unbitter aphorisms. 

Westwarp UNpER VEGA, by Thomas 
Wood Stevens (Covici Friede, $2.00). An 
American Odyssey, 1938. 

Tue Ta.es or Ensien Stat, by Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg, translated by Charles 
Wharton Stork (Princeton, $2.00). The 
hallmark of integrity is stamped firmly on 
every page of these beloved martial lays of 
Finland. 


D — VERSE OF ORIGINALITY 


Turoven re Years (Adelphi 
Academy, $1.50). These verses would do 
high credit to a university. 

Tue Gypsy Lurg, by Elizabeth P. Allan 
(Harrison, $1.50). Sane and objective. 

Luyks in 4 Cuan, by Floyd Blackwell 
(Pegasus, $1.00). These gracefully inter- 
woven sonnets require skill in the use of 
rhyme. 
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Mino anp Mevopy, by May T, a 
Gill (privately printed, $1.00). Verse g " 
noble purpose and fresh vitality. 1 
The Herald-Silhouettes Press of Qp. Fo 
tario, California, has published two bm & g ; 
chures of nine lyrics each by James Neil & rec: 
Northe and Margaret Scott Copeland @ 2 
($0.50). TA 
Towarp THE Sun, by Everett Went & li 
worth Hill (Poets, $2.00). A distinctive 
and original piece of bookmaking like a] § 
the publications of the Poets Press. st 
Within THE CrucrBie, by Sophie 
Himmell (Wings, $1.50). Vibrant verses Me 
with clear images. just 
GossaAMERED Guory, by Ida Elan! 
James (Poetry, $2.00). Poignant, fluent, 
and hopeful. hea 
Snouts anD WuispErs I Have Heagp, had 
by J. Calder Joseph (Fortuny, $1.00) 
was 


Fragile but sharply etched. 
Tue Parnter’s Voice, by Willian T 

Kidder (Humphries, $0.75). New versed 

faith arranged in biblical sentence form. 

Fatuer Damien, by Richard P. Leahy 
(Putnam, $2.00). Unruffled and valiant 
verses. 

Live Lire Topay, by Douglas Mallod 
(Reilly & Lee, $1.50). Plain verse fa 
plain folks. 

Mrraces, by Rhoda L. Newton (Do 
rance, $1.50). Thank God that the sonnel 
still lives serene in the work of Rhod 
Newton and several other America 
writers. 

Seven SonNETs ON PuErToO Rico, by 
Grace Spencer Phillips (Avon, $1.) 
A lovely gift book. 

Viotet Rays, by Olive Allen Robert 
son (Putnam, $2.00). Gentle humor aml 
deep sincerity. 

FRaGMENTs OF Dreams, by NataliaB 
Zabrodna (Dorrance, $1.50). Passions 
and courageous. 






























E— VERSE OF LOCAL 
OBR PERSONAL APPEAL 


Swarsnors rrom THE Kine’s G 
DEN, by Sister M. Agnes (Humphri 
$1.00). Passionately devotional but 
naive in technique. 

Poems Tat ARE Dirrerent, by J 
Crowley (Wetzel, $1.00). Colloquial 
companionable. 

CouRAGE OF THE Pitcrims, by 
McGinley Long (M & K, $1.00). The 
rageous Mayflower story in sturdy rhyo@g 

Poems, by Lena W. Parmelee (Str 
ford, $1.50). Friendly and ebullient 
of nature. 




























































BEETHOVEN: 
CERTO IN © MAJOR. Odnoposoff, violin; 
Auber, cello; Morales, piano; & the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Felix 
Weingartner (Columbia 327; 5 records, $7.00). 

SCHUMANN: SYMPHONY No. 2 
wn C MAJOR. The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy (Victor 
M, AM 448; 5 records, $10.00). 

FRANCK: SONATA IN A MAJOR 
ron VIOLIN & PIANO. Jascha Heifetz 
& Arthur Rubinstein (Victor M, AM 449; 3 
records, $6.50). 

BEETHOVEN: VIOLIN SONA- 
TAS, VOL. 1. Simon Goldberg, violin, & 
Lili Krauss, piano (Decca; 7 records, $7.75). 
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nal s. far as the catalogues show, this 
is the first recording of Beethoven’s Triple 

Sophie Concerto. It may as well be the last. 

ven Mechanically it is superb, doing greater 


justice than is necessary to the music and 
to the performance. Musically the Con- 


col certo demonstrates that Beethoven, thank 
heaven, was as human as others; he, too, 
Lean, had his off days—and most of this 
81.00), justifiably neglected score apparently 
was composed on some of them. 
Villian | The Triple Concerto was probably 
versed iy *titten for Archduke Rudolph, some 
form. jy ‘me about the year 1805. Beethoven was 
“Leahy Still a young man at the time. As the 
valid Concerto was preceded, however, by 
works like the fresh, robust First Sym- 
Malloch fg Phony (which Columbia released recently 
.rse fag? ® magnificent recording by Weingartner 
and the Vienna Philharmonic — Set 231 
n (Der —far superior in every respect to Victor's 
» sone eording by Ormandy and the Philadel- 
” Rhods phia Orchestra), it is difficult to dismiss 












the Concerto’s weaknesses on the ground 
that it is an early work. 

The Concerto has several arresting 
qualities, nevertheless. Perhaps, if we did 
not have the Eroica and the last quartets, 
e should consider this score palatable. 
Anowing a vast Beethoven literature, we 
shall be inclined to value this Concerto 
as second-rate at best. 

The performance by Weingartner and 
he Orchestra — alas! no longer will this 
onderful ensemble be heard with the 
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L ame personnel — is distinguished, though 
AL lot as eloquent as some of their previous 
o's Gage ormances. About the soloists, the less 
mphri i, the better. Despite the relative 
but ti hediocrity of the music, this set is some- 
bing collectors will want, for its documen- 
by J y value and its spacious, resonant re- 
quial ies 
we Asour a year and a half ago. Di- 









im, conducted the Boston Symphony 
@rchestra through one of the most moving 
friormances I have ever heard — this 
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hat the performance could be matched 
Y anyone, save perhaps Toscanini. 
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Ormandy’s interpretation comes as a 
revelation. (Victor’s recording is a super- 
revelation!) And, if you like Schumann 
in toto or only some of him, you may hock 
your watch, jewels, bonds, and furs and 
mortgage your house to get the money to 
buy this set. 

This symphony seems to be one work 
where Schumann does not pad, where his 
moods are clearly defined, where his mel- 
ody is rich, and where he dispenses with 
sentimentality. The tone of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra is golden, full-blown, and 


round. Victor captures the subtlest curves. | 


Ormandy makes the most of the score 
with an orchestra which he seems to have 
molded to his own cast. Virtually this is 
Ormandy’s best recording to date and one 
of Victor’s better ones. 


To the recordings of the Franck So- | 
nata, add another — one for which I do | 
not care, 

Heifetz and Rubinstein are great artists. | 
Victor’s records are well made. The record- | 
ing of the piano is an improvement over 
previous ones. Heifetz plays glowingly, 
and Rubinstein’s performance is live, 
although he submerges his own gifts to 
show off his colleague’s art. 

Yet the style of playing and the tempos 
are outrageous. They discredit the assets 
of the recording. This is the Franck 
Sonata seen through Russian eyes, and, 
though much of the obnoxious sentimen- 
tality is missing, so is the mystical quality 
which redeems Franck’s music. 

Once you forget you are listening to | 
Franck’s Sonata and decide to hear vir- 
tuosity and even excitement, you will be 











WHENEVER YOU WISH! 


TOSCANINI 
AND THE 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Playing 
the Haydn Symphony No. 13 
in G Major 


Once only, last season, could you have heard 
this graceful, gay symphony conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. That was when he broad- 
cast it over the NBC Blue and Red Networks 
on February 19. But with this new Victor 
Higher Fidelity Album, you can enjoy this, 
one of the most delightful and best-loved of 
all Haydn Symphonies, whenever you wish. 
This is one of the finest performances this 
symphony has ever received. ..immortalized 
on Victor Records. Hear it, and any other 
Victor Records you wish, at your RCA 
Victor music merchant's. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY No. 13 
IN G MAJOR 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra — Victor Album M-454 (14928- 
14930); Album AM-454 (14931-14933) for 
automatic operation $6.50 





pleased by this set. If you believe, how- | 
ever, in fidelity to a composer’s intentions, | 
the set will prove vexing. 


"Tue Decca records are re-pressings | 
of discs made abroad. In the volume are 
the Spring and Kreutzer sonatas. 

Mr. Goldberg’s and Miss Krauss’s 
style is admirably suited to Beethoven’s 


music. They reveal its freshness, caprice,| . 


and poignancy according as each appears 
in the score. In general their ensemble is 


good, and their conception of the sonatas| & 


leaves little to be questioned, save in the 
opening movement of the Spring Sonata, 
where Miss Krauss hesitates unnecessarily 
before reaching the climax, each time she 
plays the principal theme. 

Technically, the records have entirely 


| too much residue. Most of the time there 
uitri Mitropolous, who should begin to | 


ake recordings with some orchestra | c ; 
| more easily. It seems that the desire to 


is a competition between the records and | 


the musicians to see which can be heard 


keep the cost of the record down obliges 
Decca to use a substance which militates 


ymphony of Schumann. I did not believe | 2gainst a quiet surface. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 








RCA Victrola U-128 combines record and radio entertainment 

for about the price of a good radio a year ago! Has Gentle Action 

Automatic Record Changer . . . Feather-touch crystal pick-up 

with needles inserted from the top .. . Improved Electric Tuning 

...Push a button, there's your station! Price $185.00°, includ- 

ing RCA Victor Master Antenna, membership in Victor Record 
Society, and $9.00 worth of Victor Records. 


RCA presents “Magic Key” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E.D.S.T. 
*Price f.o.b. Camden, N.J., subject to change without notice. 


RCA Victioba 


| COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 
| A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


lM tile ile Mahe Old ec 


For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK 





The world 
is full of hotels 
but there is 
only one “Waldorf” 


Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 
New York 


@Spring, Summer, | 
Fall or Winter Penn- | 
sylvania is a trav-| 
eler’s paradise!) 
Whatever you want | 
—superb mountain 
scenery, lakes, deep 
forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- 
toric interest—they’re all here, served by 
30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
B, Pennsylvania State Publicity Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospitality 


: 
| 





Where-To-Go for Sept. closes July 29 


With 
12 Pages 
in Full Color 


Text and Pictures by 
GREGORY ROBINSON 


Vivid stories of the colorful sailing ships which 
contributed such gorgeous chapters to the history 
of the world — all full of romance, action and 
adventure. 


ORIGINALLY $3.75 


NOW ONLY $4.89 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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The P. & O. liner Stratheden in Syd 


Harbor, Australia, is shown above; ‘ 
Drake at St. Kitts, 


below, the liner Lad 


British West Indies 


HACUN A SON GoUT— everyone to 
his own taste. To one it’s the ap- 
proach to the harbor; to another it’s 





| the scenery ashore; to others, chiefly 
| interested in people, it’s the natives; to 
some the strange food and drink appeal; 
some may seek camera possibilities; some 
| search strange shops for plunder; some are 


Canadian National S.S . Photo 
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rise Ports” are featured i, 

Alaska cruises as depicted in th 

hotograph at the left, showing thy 

Seer aranof tied up while hy 

passengers explore nearby forem, 
or fish 


roas..2 = 





intrigued with the 
intonations of the 
language; others 
are alive to color 
and sound; to still 
others it may be 
just the opportu- 
nity to stretch one’s legs ashore 





one’s shipboard companions. supe 

That’s what makes ports of call, UR they 
modest reference on all travel fol0@ll exte; 
the most thrilling and adventur@l saf, 


part of a sea journey. 

And no matter the impressions 
you by your friends —to you it 
bring something different, for what 
discover in these same ports of call 
be deep within yourself. 





















Brilliant sunshine and deep shadow 
tropical ports are pictured at 
*& ‘A right, with the liner Rotter- > 


sh dam at anchor in Charlotte Amelie 
a harbor, on a@ recent Caribbean 
cruise 


SHELTON HOTEL’S 
“Added "’ Attractions 
The Shelton's added attrac- 


tions bring it out of the 
average hotel class. 





A swimming pool, gymna- 
sium, solarium, library are 
here for YOUR enjoyment. 


As for your room, it 

is quiet, tastefully 

decorated, it's one of 

the most pleasant 

rooms you could find 
in any hotel. 
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Canadian Pacific S.S. Photo 
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And The Shelton’s location 
is ideal...on the edge of the 
Grand Central zone. 


Rates: $3 per day single 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 







_—— famous bridge and the liner 

uchess of Atholl passing under it are 

shown above; and, below, the Santa Paula 
lying off LaGuaira, Venezuela 


CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
mer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 


players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 

ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 

Season June 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 

meals §6 a day and up. Booklet and 

diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 

Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


- CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS N.H 
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Fruit iin Havana Harbor 


Are you one who 

C al thrills to the sight 
of a strange har- 

bor? Then you will 
HASPRICE respond to the 
spectacle of Rio de 

Janeiro, by day or 

shore "@§ night. Its landlocked harbor, with its 
superb brilliance of coloring, is among 
the world’s most admired. The city itself 
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trtends almost 6 miles along the broken York City. Note also Tijuca — the high- } Perfect location on the Charles 
seafront of a narrow alluvial strip be- est point in the foreground, yet 30 miles je River Esplanade assures cool 
tween the mountains and the ocean. away — and the almost fantastic shapes eeclarlsma ri 
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of call, & 





essions | The tich hillside vegetation is in striking of the Organ Mountains with the “five 
you itt Contrast to the expanses of gray rock. _ fingers of God.” 

yr what ll Notice the Pao de Assucar (Sugar Loaf The city is worthy of its setting, with 
, of call Mountain). Sugar Loaf is to Rio what its famous Promenade of white marble, | 





the Empire State Building is to New _five miles long, its palatial city squares, | 
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French Line’s Normandie lying off Rio de Janeiro 


beautiful with bronze statuary, fountains, 
and luxurious verdure. 

Life abounds in its open-air cafés, and 
people flock to them — not for a breath 
of fresh air, as the climate of Rio de 
Janeiro is delightful, but for conviviality. 

Is it scenery you seek? Then there’s the 
Gem of the Caribbean, Jamaica. Step 
ashore at Kingston and continue inland. 
There you'll find such variety of scene, 
as you progress, as to leave you spell- 
bound. Small as the island is, it holds 
lovely mountains; deep canyons; broad, 
fertile plantations; roaring waterfalls; 
limpid sea coves; even mysterious swamps. 
Luxurious tropical vegetation and flowers 
abound. 

Jamaica, now a peaceful British colony, 
once was the stronghdfd of those swash- 
buckling pirates who roamed the Spanish 
Main and left their legends in the lore of 
the island. 

And a short jump away is Venezuela — 
Little Venice — which offers a splendid 
field for those interested in people. You'll 


go ashore at LaGuaira, which nestles in a 
majestic amphitheater formed by the 
Andes. You'll travel 40 miles through 


these Andes along a breathtaking high- 
way that skirts the mountainsides to 
Caracas, the capital and one of the most 
beautiful of cities. 

Spanish navigators named their discov- 
ery Little Venice because they found in 
the lake dwellings of the Indians of Lake 
Maracaibo a reminder of the Venetian 
waterways. 

However that may be, you'll be wrong 
to judge Venezuela by first, and invaria- 
bly erroneous, impressions of LaGuaira 
and its people. Do they seem poor? Offer 
American silver in payment of some- 
thing. You'll probably be told to put 
up real money — preferably the native 
coins, although they will accept American 
paper money. And also remark on the 
absence of beggars or panhandlers of any 
kind. 

Should you discover a Venezuelan ogling 
you, don’t be alarmed — or insulted. It’s 


as natural with him as sleep, and he really 
is complimenting you. There are fey 
better judges of feminine beauty thay 
the Venezuelan! But about Caracas — 

This picturesque city is situated 3,099 
feet above sea level in the Andes, which 
tower above it on all sides. It was, 
strategic point in the Venezuelan wa 
of independence and the birthplace of 
Simon Bolivar, whose leadership in the 
war and ultimate victory earned for him 
the affectionate sobriquet of the Liberator. 

To miss a visit to Bolivar’s house is tp 
miss one of the most interesting spots in 
Caracas — among those spots the Plaza, 
surrounded by government buildings; the 
university; the cathedral and the Episco. 
pal Palace; the city’s many broad and 
shady avenues and squares; the flower 
markets; and — of course — the bull ring. 

The native residents are justly proud 
of Caracas not only for its beauty but also 
because the colony was the first in South 
America to throw off the yoke of Spain. 

Among the pictures accompanying this 
article is one of the Orient liner Stratheden 
in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 
harbor; and a paragraph or two about 
Sydney are in order. 

Situated on the south shore of Port 
Jackson, Sydney harbor is one of the finest 
and largest in the world. It is spanned by 
a 3,770-foot bridge, opened in 1982, 
which carries a roadway, 2 footways, and 
4 railroad tracks. Sydney was founded 
in 1788 when the Botany Bay Penal Set- 
tlement, established the previous year, 
was transferred to Port Jackson. The 
harbor itself is located about 8 mile 
from the sea. 

It is the principal naval station of the 
Commonwealth and has the state univer- 
sity, the conservatory of music, art gal 
leries, museums, two cathedrals, extensive 
parks and zoological gardens, and an ob 
servatory. 

Port Jackson Sound, around which Sy¢- 
ney is built, forms a fine harbor where the 
largest vessels can anchor safely. 

Rio, Kingston, LaGuaira, Sydney- 
the other side of the world, another par 
of the world? Not a bit of it. 

Just ports of call in the daily routine d 
the modern traveler. 


Cunard Line Photo 


Imperial Airways’ Cavalier at Bermuda 
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Illustra- 
tions show 
books only 
one-fourth 
size. Every 
title listed 
is full library 
size in handsome 
cloth binding. 
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1%. 18,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED, Wm. H. Phyfe. A new edi- 
tion of the most famous Pronouncing 
Dictionary ever published. Including a 
new supplement with 2,000 additional 
words. Originally $2.00. Now only 89c. 
(You save $1.11). 


198. PUTNAM’'S MINUTE-A-DAY 
ENGLISH, Edwin H. Carr. For busy peo- 
ple who want to know — and know quickly 
— how to say it, how to pronounce it, how 
to spell it, etc., etc. A book that makes 
grammar a game. Originally $2.00. Now 
only 89c. (You save $1.11). 


98e 


2. MOTHER INDIA, Katherine Mayo. 
Child marriage, sex cruelty, the caste 
system and the hygiene of India’s 350,- 
000,000 people exposed! Originally $3.75. 
Now only 98c. (You save $2.77). 


133. SUPREME LETTER WRITER, 
Cay Vernon. Your guide to good letter 
writing for every occasion, business and 
social. New, authoritative. $2.00 value. 
Only 98c. (You save $1.02). 


%4. 100 WORLD'S BEST NOVELS. Con- 
densed. Four volumes reset into one. A 
complete library of the world's greatest 
fiction masterpieces. Fill in the gaps in your 
literary education. Originally $6.00. Now 
only 98c. (You save $5.02). 


ll. LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER, 
Major F. Yeats-Brown. The great ro- 
mance of the English armies in exotic India. 
Originally $2.75. Now only 98c. (You 
save $1.77). 


7. SEX AND THE LOVE LIFE, W. J. 
Fielding. An outspoken statement of what 
you should know about sex and its prob- 
lems. Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52). 


9. MICROBE HUNTERS, Paul de Kruif. 
The thrilling and dramatic story of man's 
fight qguent disease. Originally $3.50. Now 
only 98c. (You save $2.52). 


33. ARABIAN NIGHTS, Burton's trans- 

lation. An unexpurgated selection with new 

illustrations by Steele Savage. Originally 
-98. Now only 98c. (You save $2.00). 


56. LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY, Walter 
B. Pitkin. Revelations of the thousands of 
ssibilities in your life. Exciting, stimu- 
ting, sensible. Originally $1.50. Now only 
98c. (You save $.52). 


%3. THE EPIC OF AMERICA, James 
Truslow Adams. ** The best single volume on 
American History in existence."’ One of the 
world’s foremost historians interprets 
America’s past in a narrative which is 
truly epic in its sweep and unfiagpe in its 
interest. Illustrated. Originally 1S, Now 
only 98c. (You save $2.77). 


80. ASK ME ANOTHER. A game book 
that will train your memory. Answers to 
-100 questions in a form that will make 
acts stick in your mind. Two volumes in 
one. Originally $3.00. Now only 98c. (You 
save $2.02). 


%. THE WELL OF LONELINESS, Rad- 
clyffe Hall. A poignant and beautiful novel, 
ing the story of a woman, masculine by 
Rature, who developed into maturity in 
accordance with that nature. A courageous 
nt of a difficult oes SS 
social problem. .00. Now 
98c. (You save $4.02). . 7 
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ORIGINALLY * 


UP TO $7560 


TAKE YOUR PICK?! 


THESE FAMOUS 


pons 
aA od BEST SELLERS 


Now ONLY 
89* to $1.98 









By special arrangement with the publisher, we are able to offer you these 


famous editions at extraordinary savings. Many of them sol 


in their 


original editions for $5.00, $10.00 and even $15.00. These are NOT second- 
hand books, remainders or ‘“‘Publisher’s Overstock.”’ They are BRAND 
NEW, custom-built editions of books you have always wanted to own. 
Every volume is complete and unabridged, beautifully printed from large, 
easily-read pe on quality paper. Many are illustrated. Check this list 


carefully an 


d the books you want at savings of 44 to % of the original 


rices. Don’t miss this rare opportunity for connoisseurs and collectors of 


e editions. 


145. PAINTINGS: An Introduction to 
Art. 100 famous paintings reproduced from 
the originals in great private and public 
collections. With ample text to give you a 


new appreciation of art and artists. 
Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. (You save 


138. DE MAUPASSANT’S COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES. All in one volume 
More than 200 tales of French love, 
hate, passion and madness. Over 1,000 
pages. Originally $2.98. Now only 98c. 
(You save $2.00). 


58. S. S. VAN DINE’S THE WORLD'S 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Nearly 
500 pages edited by the creator of Philo 
Vance. Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52). 


18. IBSEN. The best-known plays of the 
man acknowledged to be the world's t- 
est dramatist after Shakespeare. Eleven 
complete plays. Originally $2.98. Now only 
98c. (You save $2.90). 


1. WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN 
BEINGS, George A. Dorsey. The scientific 
answer to questions you ask every day. 
Sey .50. Now only 98c. (You save 


81. DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 
100 famous stories, each turning on a fine 
point of love. Complete and ae ted. 
Steele Savage illustrations. aaally 
$6.00. Now only 98c. (You save $5.02). 


$1.29 


305. WORLD'S BEST JOKES. The lat- 
est and largest collection of jokes, toasts, 
limericks, epigrams, parodies and wise- 
cracks. A laugh for every occasion. The 
toastmaster’s manual, the salesman's com- 
panion, a gloom destroyer. $3.00 value. 
Only $1.29. (You save $1.71). 


$1.49 


3@2. STANDARD OPERA AND CON- 
CERT GUIDE, Upton and Borowski. A 
tremendous value, nearly 1100 pages con- 
taining the plots and stories of all the 
standard o plus explanation and 
meaning of 438 symphonies by 112 com- 
posers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion whether you listen over the radio or 
from the dress circle. Latest revised edi- 
tion. Crigiaatty $6.00. Now only $1.49. 
(You save $4.51). 


317. OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
The greatest and most famous collection 

English verse ever gathered in one 
volume. Complete and unabridged; reset 
specially for this limited edition in larger 
type and printed from new tes. Bound 
in sumptuous buckram and stamped in 
eve. Originally $3.00. Now only $1.49. 
You save $1.51). 





Wonitt! BTAEEARE § COMPLETE 
° ys an the poems, in- 
cluding The Passionate igrim. The 33 
illustrations and historical introductions 
for every play make this an outstandin; 


library espeare. 1234 pages. $3. 
value. Only $1.49. (You save $1.01). 
358. POEMS OF INSPIRATION. Riley, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Millay, Kipling 
— and over 375 other famous poets. For- 
merly 3 volumes, now one, with new in- 


dexes. Over 800 Rreee. Originally $4.50. 
Now only $1.49. (You save $3.01). 


359. I WRITE AS I PLEASE, Walter 
Duranty. Part history, part journalism, 

autobiography, all adventure — this 
is the personal record of a world-famous 
foreign correspondent who has been and is 
still an eye witness of one of the test 
social experiments and dramas of all time. 
wa Now only $1.49, (You 


save 31. 91.69 


328. SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Formerly in two volumes, 
this is the definitive work on sexual cus- 
toms and practices among Ve ae peo- 
ples. Illustrated with over 100 photographs. 
Originally $10.00. Now only $1.69. (You 
save $8.31). 


$1.89 


324. NATURE’S SECRETS. A complete 
nature lib in one volume. Contribu- 
tions by the foremost authorities on 1,000 

ies of birds, flowers, insects, animals, 
sepeien. etc., etc. 700 illustrations, 200 in 
full color. Nearly 1,000 pages. Originally 
$5.00. Now only $1.89. (You save $3.11). 


323. HIGH SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT. 
A complete four year high school course 
arranged and edited for stimulating, pro- 
ductive home study. Twenty minutes a 
day with this 20-volumes-in-one eee grees 
you the foundation for a complete educa 
oe ae value. Only $1.89. (You save 





















Every book com- 
plete and un- 
abridged, prinied 
in large and eas- 
tly read type from 
the plates of the 
original editions. 


347. GREENWOOD'S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS DESK BOOK. Invaluable 
guide and counsellor for executives and 
secretaries. Saves time, saves money, in- 
creases business, supplies information on 
every business activity. Revised and 
enlarged edition with a_ Dictionary of 
Business Terms and Law. Originally $3.50. 
Now only $1.89. (You save $1.61). 


322. COMPLETE RHYMING DIC- 
TIONARY, Clement Wood. The best, 
simplest and most comprehensive hand- 
book for poets and song writers ever pub- 
lished. Over 66,000 rhyming words ar- 
ranged scientifically by sound, plue a 
complete guide to technique and poetic 
oT $5.00 value. Only $1.89 (You save 


SPECIAL! 39e 


Distinguished fiction of worid- 
famous authors at the amazing 
low price of only 3%. Un- 
abridged, library size, bound in 
cloth. 
600. The Hurricane 

by Nordhoff and Hall 
601. The Exile 

by Pearl S. Buck 
602. 
603. 


604. Of Mice and Men 
by John Steinbeck 


$1.98 


363. COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard. Fun 
for every occasion. Whatever game you 
may want to play will be found in this 
complete guide and referee. More than 
1500 es in 900 pages, with full rules and 
directions and many helpful diagrams and 
illustrations. $5.00 value. Only $1.98. 
(You save $3.02). 


326. GREYHOUNDS OF THE SEA. 
The Story of the American Clipper Ship, 
Carl C. Cutler. A_ beautiful, oversized 
volume commemorating the storied careers 
of those graceful, romantic sailing vessels 
of yesterday. A real treasure to own and to 
love. With dozens of photographs, ship and 
sail plans, pen and ink drawings, ship mod- 
els and full color reproductions of the 
paintiogs of famous marine artists. Origi 
ane .00. Now only $1.98. (You save 
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: Forum Publishing Company, 576 Lexington Avenue, New York 

1 Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below. 

' Iam enclosing $........My money is to be refunded on any unsatisfactory purchase. 
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Next Month 


and later 


OUR YES-MAN NAVY 
William Oliver Stevens 


It looks as though we are about 
to spend a whale of a lot of money 
on a bigger and (theoretically) 
better navy. What kind of men are 
going to run it? The men are great, 
Mr. Stevens tells us in this article, 
but they are so restricted in initia- 
tive and independence by fear of 
prejudice on the all-powerful Board 
of Selection that the efficiency of 
the entire service is seriously 
threatened. We cannot have the 
best possible national defense if our 
navy personnel is a bunch of terri- 
fied yes men. There is little the most 
intelligent naval officer can do about 
this. It is up to us. 


GRADUATES OF DAMNATION 
Roy Best 


A year and a half ago, Businessman 
Christopher Rollman told in Tue 
Forum why he would not employ 
ex-convicts in his plant. Roy Best, 
out of his many years’ experience 
as a prison official, challenges this 
point of view. Just because of the 
prevalence of this attitude, he 
says, men like Mr. Rollman are 
probably employing dozens of ex- 
convicts who, out of stark necessity, 
have forged employment records or 
obtained phony recommendations. 
Would Mr. Rollman, he inquires, 
rather employ an ex-convict with 
a warden’s recommendation or an 
ex-convict who dares not admit his 
record? 


I’VE GOT THE GOUT! 

Foster Gilroy 
A very funny story by a man who 
must be part saint. No gouty in- 
dividual who was merely mortal 
could find anything funny in his 
ailment and is more than likely to 
grow bitter at the nongouty citizen 
with the temerity to poke fun at 
him. 

THE CHALLENGE 

OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

V. F. Calverton 


The shrieking pro and con over 
progressive education in its various 
forms suffers no abatement. THE 
Forum has told the stories of 
several parents whose experience 
with it was disillusioning and now 
presents Mr. Calverton, a leading 
exponent of left-wing social ideas, in 
defense of the movement. Should 
progressive education be destroyed, 
he says, “‘all education and all 
progress will be flung back a thou- 
sand years.” 
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READING TIME: 1 MINUTE, 50 SECONDS 


Beer proposes a program... 
and invites your support 


THERE ARE some people who still believe that 
the use of beer is sinful or harmful. The scientific 
evidence is overwhelmingly against them. 

The great majority of Americans accept the truth 
...that beer is a mild, wholesome beverage . . . that 
“there is nothing more promising to combat the 
evil of too much alcohol than the opportunity of 
drinking good beer.” 

We brewers find ground for concern, however, 
in the conditions under which beer is sometimes 
retailed—conditions undesirable to us all. What we 
seek to accomplish, first and foremost, is a measur- 
able improvement of such conditions. For example, 
retailers’ beer licenses are sometimes used as a screen 
to sell illegal liquor or to operate illicit resorts. 
Other examples are the sale of beer to minors... 
or after legal hours... or to persons who have drunk 
to excess. And while retailing is not our responsi- 
bility, we want these conditions corrected. We believe 
we will serve both the public interest and our own 
if we succeed. 


The Foundation ...and its Code 


In that belief, a short time ago the Brewers Foun- 
dation was organized ...to align the brewing industry 
with forces working for the public good. 

Important progress has been made. Brewer-mem- 
bers of the Foundation already represent nearly half 
the production of beer and ale in the United States. 
These members are pledged, individually and 
collectively, to the Brewers Code of Practice, one 
significant clause of which is here reproduced: 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. 


“We pledge our support to the duly con- 
stituted authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions wherever they may 
surround the sale of beer to the consumer.” 
Being practical men, we promise no miracles. 
We cannot immediately or effectively “police” the 
quarter-million points where beer is sold (nor have 
we legal authority in many cases to do so). Nor can 
we, immediately, bring about full compliance with 
the law among all retailers, nor complete enforce- 
ment by all authorities. 
A beginning has been made. In accordance with 
our program, we have cooperated with law enforce- 
ment authorities. We intend to carry on. 


How you can help 

How far we can go, and how soon, depends on 
ourselves, and on you. You can help in three ways: 

Take the lead in arousing public opinion—which 
can see to it that existing laws are enforced. 

Restrict your patronage to legal, respectable retail 
outlets. This can and will raise retailing standards. 

Buy only beer or ale brewed by Foundation 
members.* Show us, and retailers too, that you are 
behind us in our efforts to serve the public interest 
and live up to our Code. 

For centuries beer has been the beverage of 


moderation. In preserving it we must depend upon 

you leaders of opinion to take action. We urgently 

invite your full and sympathetic cooperation. 

UNITED BREWERS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Identified in the advertising 
of members by this symbol (use 
of this symbol is restricted to 
members of the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation). 
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ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 


A volume of short lyrics which reveals 
a world of poetic experiences and the 
ability to express them with distinc- 
tive grace and fire. 


$1.75 at any 
bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


The Standard 


OPERA and CONCERT 


GUIDE 


UPTON AND BOROWSKI 


A tremendous value, nearly 1100 pages containing 
the plots and stories of all the standard operas plus 
the explanation end meaning of 438 symphonies by 
112 composers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment and eppreciation. 
LATEST REVISED EDITION. 


Was $6.00 — Now $1.49 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Treasure Box of Poetry 
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8 BOOKS FOR $2.00! 


INTERNATIONAL 
POCKET LIBRARY 


TRANCIS THOMPSON 
The Hound of Heaven 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 
A. E. HOUSMAN 
A Shropshire Lad 
Introduction by 
Wm. Stanley Braithwaite 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Gitanjali 
Introduction by W. B. Yeats 
EDWARD FITZGERALD 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Decorations by Elihu Vedder 
The Book of 
FRANCOIS VILLON 
Introduction by H. De V. Stacpoole 
COLOURED STARS 
Fifty Asiatic Love Poems 
Edited by Edward Powys Mathers 
FRANCIS JAMMES 
My Daughter Bernadette 
Trans. by Lucy Humphrey Smith 
ESSAYS IN THE ARTS 
Including essays by Elie Faure 
and W. A. Sinclair, and Lord Dun- 
sany’s famous essay on poetry. 


Bound in Continental style, with heavy 


illustrated covers. 


ORDER NOW. 


Forum Publishing Co., Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 

Please send me the special boxed set 
of INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 
books in the Treasure Box of Poetry, 
tor which I enclose $2.00. 
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35.000 DAYS IN TEXAS — Sam 
Atcheson (Macmillan, $2.50). 


THE WRITINGS OF E. M. | 


FORSTER — Rose Macaulay (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). 

A NEW DEAL For YOUTH — 
Betty & Ernest K. Lindley (Viking, 
$3.00). 

WOMEN IN THE SOVIET EAST — 
Fannina Halle (Dutton, $4.00). 

CONSCRIPT EUROPE — Randolph 


| Leigh (Putnam, $3.00). 


WHITH MALICE TOW ARD SOME — 


| Margaret Halsey (Simon & Schuster, 
| $2.50). 


CARDOZO AND FRONTIERS OF 
Harold 
Levy (Oxford, $2.50). 

My SISTER EILEEN — Ruth Mc- 
Kenney (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 


A GENTLEMAN called Bangs, who 
looked like a pirate but wasn’t, and an- 


| other, bearing not unworthily the name 
| Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, were the 

founder and godfather of one of America’s 
| most interesting newspapers. Published 


first as the Daily News at Galveston, the 


| paper began in 1842 while Texas was an 


independent republic; and it is still circu- 
lating away (a sort of lymphatic system in 
the body politic), with Dallas as its head- 
quarters. 

Sam Atcheson’s 35,000 Days in Texas 
tells the story of the News’s sometimes 
precarious but always active life, which 
means that the book is also a sort of fore- 
shortened chronicle of the Lone Star 
State herself. For, as Texas grew with an- 
nexation, cattle, cotton, and finally oil, so 
the News flourished and became a power. 
And while the State has been furnishing 
some of our most gusty, mercurial public 
figures, the paper — less ostentatiously — 
has come along with editorial stands plain 
or fancy that are a perpetual joy. Sup- 
posedly conservative, it now and again 
lets fly a knockout blow at the very peo- 
ple who might be counting on its support. 
The main thing you can be sure of always 


| Is its vigor. 


All this makes unexpected, brisk read- 


ing. Mr. Atcheson writes with verve. 


humor, and a reporter’s elastic sense of 
what is news even when his beat takes 


| him back over 100 years. 


For sheer delight in style you are 


| not likely to find any book of the season 


superior to Rose Macaulay’s The Writings 
of E. M. Forster, an alert and graceful 
critical estimate that combines a rare 


sensitivity with a robust common sense, 

Forster, whose latest and best-known 
novel, A Passage to India, was written 
many years ago, is also an essayist, biog- 
rapher, critic, historian. As old age ap- 
proaches, he has increasingly abandoned 
his detached and exquisite stories of char. 
acter to devote his energy to the political 
arena. Volcanic postwar forces, which his 
beloved Cambridge never prepared him 
for, have led him somewhat reluctantly to 
take sides in what he now sees as a battle 
he did not seek out. Defense of liberty be- 
comes his greatest pleasure, and heaping 
scorn on the imbecilities of fascism is a 
dignified passion with him. 

In her sympathetic study of the man, 
Miss Macaulay has taken his work, book 
by book, and given with very few false 
motions its essence and import. Here is the 
infinitely tactful tribute, by one of the 
writers of stature today, to a writer of 
the previous generation whose stature in- 
creases because of his vigorous ability to 
keep his quiet excellence loved in this ever 
more raucous world. 


A very satisfying kind of book is 
one that discovers extraordinary achieve- 
ments carried off with no ballyhoo. Such 
is A New Deal for Youth, the story of the 
National Youth Administration, by Betty 
and Ernest K. Lindley. Impressed by re- 
ports of the NYA, the Lindleys assigned 
themselves to examine it on the hoof. 
They found little to criticize, much to 
cheer — and a whole world still to con- 
quer. 

Altogether there are about 500,000 
young people of 18 to 24 working, learn- 
ing trades, continuing school under the 
quiet guidance of the NYA. Another 
500,000 have, in the last 3 years, gone out 
into private jobs or back to homes with 
at least a very considerable fortification 
against the future. With few exceptions, 
the projects these boys and girls built up 
have been amazingly practical. A swamp 
drained and turned into a swimming pool; 
school made possible for children who 
could not go before because they had no 
clothes or because there was no bridge 
across a swollen stream or because there 
was no schoolhouse; open-air cottages for 
tuberculars who couldn’t afford a hospi- 
tal. Taken singly, these drops seem lost in 
our depression bucket. Totaled up they 
slosh noticeably in that oversized con- 
tainer. 

Yet, in spite of past good work, those 
already enrolled in the NYA are only 
about a third of this country’s present 
crop of unemployed youngsters. That the 
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rest can easily be helped toward hope and 
self-confidence the Lindleys offer per- 
suasive proof. NYA administrative costs 
are at an all-time low — about five per 
cent of total expenditure. There are hun- 
dreds of useful projects possible and safe 



























































se. from politics or privilege, and no setup 
wh was ever freer from the charge of regi- 
ten mentation. 
og- In summing up all this, the authors 
ap- have made A New Deal for Youth a happy 
ned hybrid of tabulated fact and touching hu- 
ar- man experience. The book is a fine job of 
ical reporting and a provocative plea for the 
his next generation. 
him 
y to Aazons may have been legendary 
ttle figures, but matriarchy was a frequent so- 
be- cial pattern throughout the length and 
ving breadth of Asia before and after the era 
is @ when those ladies waged their wars and 
scorned their men. Of the martial past 
nan, § and the marital present of Asiatic women 
ook § Fannina Halle writes with a freshness of 
‘alse § approach that is as much literary as so- 
sthe ff ciological. Having a healthy feminine con- 
the © | cern with her sex, she comes to her latest 
r of | subject, Women in the Soviet East, with a 
ein- ff long and intimate knowledge. 
y to In the remote taiga and tundras, the 
ever [author discovered what she believes to be 
an unparalleled flowering of human per- 
sonality and productivity. There where 
»k is | Mohammedanism has succeeded matri- 
ieve- farchy, women were until recently thrice 
Such | miserable—as members of nations op- 
fthe pressed by the Czars, as members of a 
setty class oppressed within those nations, and 
y re- fas members of the most imposed-on half 
gned fof that class. The present bridging of the 
hoof. gap, from the Dark Ages to the future in 
h to fone generation, is the story Miss Halle 
con- [tells in her personal yet profound survey. 
Girls who a few years ago might have 
0,000 been bought as child wives are now play- 
learn- {ing tennis in decidedly Occidental shorts 
r the for donning parachutes as naturally as 
other their mothers wore veils. Women who 
1e out Were part of the collective wifery of some 
; with |2omadic chieftain are today executives on 
sation llective farms. Substantially, winningly, 
tions, Miss Halle’s book gives a picture of this 
‘ilt up plittle-known renaissance. 
wamp 
: pool; Sciutatine and completely un- 
1 who dassifiable is Randolph Leigh’s Conscript 
ad no |Lurope—a sort of Mohammed’s-coffin 
bridge |0ok, poised halfway between contempo- 
. there }fry history and prophecy of future chaos. 
ges for If you want to know all about what are 
hospi own as Conditions in Europe, with no 
lost in }ttictures on what to do about them, this 
p they f* Your meat. 
d con- Not that Mr. Leigh makes any pretense 
of being unbiased. He doesn’t like Eng- 
, those Fad — or, rather, he hates the oligarchy 
e only Pe believes controls her destinies; and he 
present PAYS so in swift, readable prose. As a 





tran European correspondent, he has 
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learned something of the art of making 
facts tell his story and he is as witty as he 
appears accurate. He has curt things to 
say about imperial tricks of bombing in 
India or Palestine the villages of tribes- 
men who resist the civilizing influence of 
Britain’s army. And he makes quite clear 
that England, for all the glories of Oxford 
and Cambridge, has fewer university stu- 
dents per 1,000,000 of population than 
have even the fascist countries, where the 
pursuit of learning has admittedly fallen 
off of late. 

Disliking not only English ways, Mr. 
Leigh proceeds to turn up for American 
inspection very unpleasant facts about 
Germany and Italy. The recent increase 
in the birth rate and in bastardy is juxta- 
posed to armament figures, with all the 
alarming implications clearly apparent. 
France, too, comes in for a drubbing as 
the Gimme nation who has somehow pre- 
sumed that America owes her a living. 
Having no special knowledge of the 
middle way of Scandinavia or the left way 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Leigh contents 
himself with fulminating against the right 
way which he thinks is wrong. America for 
him — but still he foresees trouble be- 
cause of the huge appetites and armies of 
Europe in uniform. 


Ano now England once again, pol- 
ished off by another American of wit and 
slightly abrasive candor. It was Margaret 
Halsey’s personal rather than political 
fur that got rubbed the wrong way for a 
whole year while her husband was there 
as an exchange professor. But she’s evened 
up the score all right. She “‘raised hell in 
a diary,” entitled by her publisher With 
Malice Toward Some. 

This is a definitive work on the British 
art of annoying Americans and what to 
do about it. No one can relate an ex- 
acerbating incident that the lady cannot 
match. Her prose is of a quality that 
should make even an Englishman squirm 
with envy. She has charm and humor and 
she breathes fire. (Curiously enough, for 
all her faults England has never been 
made to seem more worth giving a whirl 
than when Miss Halsey has finished with 
her.) 

Just as amusing and no less perspica- 
cious are the Halsey observations of 
France, of Scandinavia, and of other 
Americans seen on the way. She’s almost 
as good at describing countryside and city 
as she is at what her husband calls hitting 
the nail below the belt. Altogether, With 
Malice Toward Some is a thing you should 
get and take slowly, for alas it is all too 
short. 


Srorms always raged around the | 
gentle, reflective figure of Justice Cardozo; | 
and it is a not unhappy coincidence that a 
calm appraisal of him appears now, so 
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country”: — 

A SOUTHERNER 

DISCOVERS 
THE SOUTH 


by Jonathan Daniels 
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soon after his death. How a boy, whose 
tutor was Horatio Alger, rose serenely — 
almost unexcitingly — to receive the high- 
est honor in his profession is told in Car- 
dozo and Frontiers of Legal Thinking. 
Outward events, however, are of less con- 
cern here than the covert but dynamic 
adventures in the mind of the great law- 
yer’s lawyer. 

Himself a philosopher-lawyer, Beryl 
Harold Levy, the author of this precise 
and exhilarating tribute to a great liberal, 
has made the steadily progressive intra- 
legal theories of the Justice interesting 
even to the layman. Why all except those 
who think change should be exclusively in 
the past loved and respected Cardozo be- 
comes apparent: he carried on a lifelong 
crusade to keep the law flexible and in 
harmony with rapidly changing social 
conditions. 

Mr. Levy has fashioned his book as 
part essay, part biography, and part 
anthology of Cardozo’s legal opinions. 
Like his subject, he throws his weight on 
the side of legal and, as a consequence, 
social evolution. And his manner is as 
urbane and unprovocative as his essence 
is fraught with import. 


Those pieces Ruth McKenney has 
been writing for the New Yorker are now 
between boards under the title My Sister 
Eileen. Pieces is the right word for them, 
too. They are fresh, juicy slices cut right 
out of the tenderest part of the McKenney 


| girls’ lives. You can believe that every- 
| thing in the book really happened, be- 


cause Ruth herself censored any adven- 
ture that would seem to go too far — as, 


| for instance, the time the bats tried to 


gnaw through their window screens. If it 
comes as a bit of a shock to you to learn 
of their experience as tenants in a Green- 
wich Village house where the fungus in 
the bathroom had to be cut down every 
day — well, maybe you never lived in 
the Village. 

The McKenney humor is both rowdy 
and full of nuance, as richly American as 
a three-decker sandwich; and it passes 
the last test of all: you can read it shame- 


| lessly and confidently aloud. 


M. L. ELTING 
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"MATHILDE WEIL: Literary Agent WEIL: Literary Agent 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play, scenario and radio departments. 
Ghostwriting, editing, typing. The WRITER’S 
WORKSHOP, Inc., General Electric Building, 570 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

— lied; also genealogies, first editions, pamphlets 
back issues of periodicals. All subjects, all lan- 

guages. We report quickly and at lowest prices. Send 

us your wants. No obligation. American LIBRARY 

SERviICcz, 117 West 48th St., Dept. F, New York Cry. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All subjects, for immediate publication 
Booklet sent free 
MEADOR PUBLISHING Co. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


Rare, old, out-of-print, and hard-to-find books quickly 

furnished. Books on the social sciences, philosophy, and 

mysticism. Text books and source material for authors. 

Inquiries of all kinds cordially invited. ed catalogs; 

please send wants, without charge or = obligation 
GEORGE STRADER e ELLER 

551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


‘“Don’t-Snore”’ 


Device for snorers and mouth-breathers. $1.00 post- 
paid. Sew or money back. 


- THAXLY Co., Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC 


the world on sale at 650c 
record (value $1.50 & $2). che Sym. 
Dhonies, Chamber Mi . Operas, 
etc., of Bach, Beethov: 
Mozart, Wagner, etc. 


tal The 
ince, £8. 48th St New York. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
makes available to verse writers, 
teachers and critics, the accumulated 
results of Robert Hillyer’s years of 
writing and teaching poetry. It treats 
not only the fundamental elements of 
verse — diction, imagery, the music 
of words, the various kinds of metre, 
basic metrical forms, and the special 
ones like the sonnet, the ode, and 
French forms — but also the bases of 
criticism of verse. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
gives information and practical guid- 
ance, and should appeal to everyone 
interested in poetry, the writing of it, 
the reviewing of it, or the study of its 
sources and publishing of poetry 
rather than the manufacture and 
selling of verse. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for my copy of First 
Principles of Verse by Robert Hillyer. 


TOASTS 


WALTER ABBOTT is a graduate of 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland) 


and is a working newspaperman in a | 


suburb of that city. He has been looking at 
Cleveland for 30 years and (judging from 
his article) husbanding his powers of ex- 
coriation. 

RUPERT YOUNG is a Middle West- 
erner, a former newspaperman, who has 
been practicing law for the past ten years 
and writing occasionally during this time. 

MARION CANBY, a member of the 
Poetry Society of America and the Eng- 
lish Poetry Society, has been writing 
verse for a number of years. 

HARLAN TROTT has been with the 
Christian Science Monitor for fifteen years, 
during which period he has done nearly 
every job on the paper but has specialized 
in maritime affairs. He became interested 
in commercialized gambling some years 
ago, when writing a series of articles on it 
for the Monitor. 

SARA S. MOSER is a native of 
Georgia who is married to a professor at 
the University of Tennessee. She has two 
children but also finds time to do graduate 
work in psychology. 

Mrs. RALPH BoRsopl, after 
working for some years in publishing and 
advertising, gave this up to establish a 
country home and “experiment in pro- 
ductive living.” Being married to an 
economist who wanted to know whether 
it really paid to produce in the home, this 
was no easy job, and Mrs. Borsodi admits 
she has occasionally despaired at the 
complications of trying to make a cost 
analysis amortize domestic machinery. 

CHRISTY Bort, self-educated af- 
ter service during the War, worked at 
various jobs in Detroit auto plants until 
the depression, when he tried writing. 
He is employed by the Detroit Free Press 
and is Detroit correspondent of Time. 

ROBERT NATHAN, novelist and 
poet, published Winter in April, his most 
recent book, early this year. 

JAMES CARROLL is a farmer from 
the Middle South. He formerly taught 
English in several large universities and 
has done newspaper work as well as writ- 
ten fiction and poetry. 

SPEYTON HENRY is a Philadel- 
phian, aged 22, who studied to be a 
teacher but after three years decided not 
to stand it any longer. 

WALTER A. TERPENNING is a 
college professor of economics and sociol- 
ogy. During the past three years, he was in 
government service, first in the Division 


of Economics and Statistics of the Fed- | 


eral Housing Administration and then in 
the Resettlement Administration as As- 
sistant Director in charge of Manage- 
ment in Region III. 

MARGARET LATHROP LAW, a 


Southerner, writes poetry and also lec- | 


tures about it extensively. 








When he 
speaks 
people 
LISTEN! 


In business, club, Church and in 
social and public life, the men arid 
women who can speak easily and 
effectively, without notes are al- 
ways leaders. You can be among 
them. 


This 


Famous 


Send the coupon today for a copy and 
see for yourself why over 40,000 people 
gladly paid $3.00 for this unrivalled 
handbook on extemporaneous speak- 
ing, that you can now own, complete 
and unabridged, for only 98c. 


Don’t Envy Good Speakers, 
Be One! 


Now is your opportunity to acquire the 
most valuable single accomplishment 
any person can have — the ability to 
rise to your feet in front of three 
people, or a thousand, and express 
your thoughts clearly and eonvincingly 
without nervousness or hesitation, and 
without notes. Hundreds of lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, men and women 
in public life give credit to this re 
markable book for their proficiency in 
the art of extempore speaking. Aw 
thorities consider it the best book ever 
prepared on the subject. 


Amazingly Clear and Easy 


In 27 fascinating chapters the duthor, 
Abbe Bautain, reveals every secret 
this valuable art. He opens your eyes 
to many things that, when you have 
read them only once, will make a great 
difference in your ability to speak 
think on your feet. Send today for & 
copy of THE ART OF EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
See Ree 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
576 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me THE ART OF 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


O I enclose 98c, plus 10c for postage 
0 Send C.O.D. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in THE Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 


PLANNING IN PITTSBURGH 


To the Editor: 

Will you favor me by recording, first, 
the fact that I telegraphed you to ask a 
change of those two paragraphs of the 
story “Pittsburgh: What a City Shouldn’t 
Be” [by Dwight Macdonald, August 
Forum] in which my name was men- 
tioned; second, the fact that you wired me 
that the magazine was on the newsstands 
and no change could be made; third, that 
Jam and probably shall be embarrassed 
because of the reference to me. 

In the paragraph which begins on the 
last line on page 53 and the next succeed- 
ing paragraph, your author has, with care- 
less generosity, assigned credit to me for 
that which others had done and are pub- 
licly credited with doing. I make no com- 
ment whatever about the general scope, 
character, or truth of the article as a 
whole, nor would I have written you about 
these two paragraphs had my name been 
not mentioned. As a matter of fact, this 
community has been increasingly con- 
cerned to advocate and support a develop- 
ment of wise city and community plan- 
ning; and, in this movement, there are 
those who see reason to be proud of this 
civic point of view, just as there are others 
who emote because all the things that are 
necessary to be done cannot be done day 
before yesterday. If increased public 
understanding, and more and more clear 
thinking about community problems, is 
evidence of progress, then I see reason to 
commend Pittsburgh for this rather than 
condemn it. 

FREDERICK BIGGER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REORGANIZATION 


To the Editor: 

The editorial foreword [“‘Not a Dead 
Issue”| in the August number of Tue 
Forum states the issues involved in the 
proposed bill to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government so clearly and 
unequivocally that I wish it could be read 
by every citizen. The reorganization bill 
last winter was not debated on its merits. 
An adroitly organized and _ strongly 
financed campaign of an invisible mail- 
order government deliberately obscured 


ifthe merits of the proposed bill and mo- | 


wuentarily misled even Congressmen who 
tovld have known better as to the real 
sentiment of the American people towards 

its essential provisions. The great mass of 
bur people cannot be cajoled into rubber- 
mping letters and telegrams without 
mowledge of the essential facts. True 
lemocratic statesmanship fights and does 

ot yield to a noisy, truculent or mer- 
minority. As you point out, the 


the right to publish letters only in part. 


reorganization bill is not likely to remain a 
dead issue. The American people are de- 
termined to have both democratic gov- 
ernment and efficient administration and 
are not going to be cheated out of the one 
by demagogues or out of the other by 
spoilsmen. 
Haroxp L. Icxzs 
Secretary of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


APOLOGIES TO INDIANA 
To the Editor: 

In the July issue of Tue Forum there 
appeared an article entitled ‘‘ Forgotten 
Dollars,” written by Helena Huntington 
Smith. . . . I quote from it... . 

“* However, only one State, Indiana, has 
incorporated this form of banker senti- 
ment into a law which is better for the 
bank than it is for the depositor. Under 
this statute, after one year of inactivity, 
an account is declared dormant and is 
thereafter subject to service charges, 
which eat it away until the bank has got 
it all.” 
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PSYGHOLOGY OF 


THE NATION says: 

“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary know and 
contemporary theories about the fan ts 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex. 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 


“Has all the qualities of a scientific 
text except dullness."’ 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME— 
389 PAGES 


. It is obvious that the earnings pro- 
duced by many accounts of negligible 
balance, protected by extra safeguards, 
would be insufficient to offset the expenses 
incurred by them. . . . 

. Subsequently, the Commission for 
Financial Institutions issued its Bank 
Regulation No. 11, specifying the manner 
by which banks could charge a main- 
tenance fee against these dormant ac- 
counts. ... 

. While the minimum inactive 
period in the case of a checking account is 
set at one year, for savings accounts the 
minimum time is three years. Please also 
note that the maximum maintenance 
charge that can be made is three dollars 
per year, or 25 cents per month, and that 
no charge is permitted against inactive 
accounts with balances of $100 or more — 
the accounts that “pay for their keep” 
are not disturbed at all, in other words. 

Don E. Warrick, Secretary 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
CRYSTALLIZES 

the FINDINGS 
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ik 


CARL VAN DOREN says: 


“The best one-volume treatment of 
sex in the English language.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 


“Few books on the subject of sex can 
be so confidently recommended as this 


eruly. admirable volume." 
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